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by law to advise the Commissioner of Education concerning the operation 
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programs, and make annua] reports to the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare for transmittal to Congress. 
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FOREWORD 



! The findings, evaluations and reconvnendat ions of the State 
Advisory Councils on yocational Education, as reported in their 
Annual Reports for 1973, are summarized in this report of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

Each year NACVE has studied these Annual Reports as a part 
of Its responsibility for determining the *'condl t ion*' of vocational- 
technical education throughout the nation^ as well as for obtaining 
clues as to any specia] studies and efforts we should undertake to 
resolve issues and problems of national import. So useful have we found 
our analyses of the SACVE Annual Reports* grass roots Information on a 
state-by-state basls^ that we decided to publish this information for 
possible use by other concerned organizations, agencies and researchers* 

It should be noted that the summaries ware prepared as objec- 
tively as possible from the actual reports themselves. No effort was 
made to Interject additional 1 nformat i on or to editorialize. It must be 
admitted, however, that favorable editorializing did occur in several 
Instances when our staff expressed some satisfaction with the format of ^ 
a particular rapQrt, The reports from Alfska^ American Samoa and Connecti- 
cut were not received in time to be Included m this document. 

Fol lowing the "Overview Summary of Major Findings and Recommenda- 
tions," the state-by=-state summaries ^re arranged In alphabetical order. 



James A. Rhodes 
Chs i rman 
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OVERVIEW SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The 1973 Annual Evaluation Reports of the State Advisory Councils 
on Voeatlonal Education dramatically departed from previous years' reports in 
that they concentrated their discussions on quaUtativei rather than quanti-- 
tative concerns of vocational technical education. Whereas in past years 
considerable space was devoted to the inadequacies of data concerning manpower 
needs, student enrollments, etc., with recommendations for Improving reporting 
and analysis, most of the Council reports for 1973 simply reported satisfaction 
with the progress albeit slow the State Departments of Education were 
making in this area. Statistics, Kf any, were usually contained In the Appendix. 
Recommendations usually were confined to urging the State Departments of Educa- 
^ tion to continue the efforts already Initiated for developing mahagement Infor-- 
mation systenis so as to improve relevance of program offerings to t^he needs of 
industry as well as youth and adults desiring and seeking vocational education 
and training. 

STATE PLANS^ 

Commending their State Departments of Vocational Education for having, 
in most instances, exceeded the goals and objectives of the State Plans in terms 
of increased enrollments and ngmber of programs In operation in the past several 
years, the Councils rarsed highly sophisticated, qualitative questions. For^ 
example, in discussing the accessibility of vocational education to youth and 
adults, many Councils pointed out that having vocational schools located in 
--_such^^/a.y_that jo^gerson need travel more than a minimum number of, miles was 




but one criterion; a much more significant criterion Is whether or not students 
would find tha programs they desired in the schoo] closest to their homes. If 
not* then as far as the student is concerned, vocational education is tiot 
accessible! 

CQQPERATION WITH STATE DEPARTME NTS Or EDUCATION 

Another reason for so many of the 1973 Council Reports eschewing 

quantitative analysis and evaluation was the fact that many of their findings 

and conclusions were based on public hearings and survey.^ questionnai res mailed 

to parents, students, former students^ and employers. As a results the Councils 

were saying to their State Departments of Educations 

"You have provided us with more than ample data as to 
what you are doing and how well you are doing it. Now 
we are going to find out what Isn't being done , what 
needs to be done, and what are your plans, if any* 
for meeting these needs, and how can we help you?-' 

This attitude of the Councils has led to increasingly cooperative 

working relationships between the Councils and the State Departments of Educatio 

during the past year as evidenced by a number of jointly conducted and funded 

studiesj public hearings, and workshops for Improving professionalism of 

teachers, counselors, and administrators at the state and local level. Many 

Councilr have joined with and supported their State Boards and State Departments 

of Education In seeking additional state legislative funding for vocational" 

technical education, and in consolidating under the aegis of the Division of 

Vocational Education, respons i b M i ty and authority for all manpower development 

and training programs within the State. 

FUNDING 

Some Councils have gone even further in this matter by recommending 

V . 
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that all state funds for education Including higher education — be dis^ 
bursed by a single agency the. State Department of Education. Rationale for 
the recommendation is base^o^^the fact that higher education is receiving a 
di sproportlonate "share of funds In terms of population needs because colleges 
and universi ties have greater clout and prestige in the legislature than do 
vocational educators. But If educational funds were disbursed on the basis of 
need and demand by the.publlcj vocational education = it is believed, would 
receive much more money from the total funds liable for education. 

Another area of concernp and mutual support between many of the 
Councils and their State Departments of Educatlcn is the problem of late receipt 
of federal funds* A possible resolutions which the Councils and the State 



Departments are advocating, is 
founds to the State Department 



having their State legislatures provide advance 
of Education which would be reimbursed to the 
State ijpon receipt of the federal monies. While forv/ard federal funding was 
the preferred solution and had been so recommended in previous years, the 
Councils did not see this happening in the near future, 

CAREER EDUCATION 

- - _ ■- - — - - - <i 

By far the most often repeated concern of the State Councils was 

the slow rate of progress being made In implementing Career Education in the 

elementary and secondary schools through the State, Noting that educators, 

businessmen and citizens alike were in support of the Career Education concept, 

the Councils pointed out that except for federally funded pilot demonstration 

and ^exempl ary projects, little financial commitment was evident from either 

State Departments of Education, or State legislatures. Furthermore, what funds 

are allocated, are taken from already fcarce vocational education monies, A 

large majority of the Councils urged their State Departments of Education to 



obtain additional funds for Career Education from both the State legislatures, 
other monies available to the State Departments, and from local school systems 
!n order to make Career Education available quickly to all students presently 
in grades K through 12, 

It is Interesting to note that in discussing professional develops 
rmnt of school administrators, teacherSj and counselors^ many Councils called 
for including courses in Career Education in vocational education. Many 
Councils also recommended that guidance counselor certification requirements be 
expanded to include work^exper I ence * 

I 

YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS ' 

A growing number of Councils, as compared to the 1972. Annual 
Reports, recommended that efforts and funds be increased by the State Departments 
of Education in support of vocational youth clubs, and their growth in number and 

membership. One State Council recommended that these' clubs be expanded into 

I 

pos t^secondary Institutions; another recommended that all vocational students 
be required to Join a club relevant to their program of studies, and a third ' 
recommended tha t vocat i ona 1 Instructors be rGquired to take in-service courses 
in youth club leadership* 

JOB PLACEMENT 

Job placement services for all high scKool graduates and school 
leavers as a responsibility of the local school system v;as advocated by more 
Councils than in previous years* Several Councils specifically mentioned they 
were awaiting the report of the School - to-Work Project of the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education before taking stronger action in urging this 
responsibility on local school systems. This particular topical concern appears 

vi i 



to be one of the more Important coming to the fore^ and will undoubtedly 
receive considerable attention by the Councils during 197^- 



PRIVATE TRADE SCHOOLS 

Utilization of proprietary trade schools by local school systems^ 
and their impact on the skilled manpower supply of a community or region i.s 
also a growing concern of the Councils'. While less than 20% of the CouncilG 
discussed this matter in their reports^ they all recommended that TOre recognition 
be given it, and greater utilization be made of the proprietary trade ■ school s . 
In addition, several CouncI 1 s recommended that the State Departments of Educa- 
tion iniprove regulatory practices of the private schools, 

I ■■ ■ . , ■ 

DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



While recognizing that more disadvantaged and handicapped students 
were currently enrolled in vocational programs than at any time in the past, the 
Councils expressed concern about the still very sma 1 1 .percentage of these 
students being served in terms of the numbers needing vocational education. 
Of all the problems, this seems to be the one on which least progress has been 
made in terms of need and potential. 

\ ! 

ARTICULATiON 

Articulation of secondary school with post-secondary , school voca^ 
tlonal and technical programs is another problem which a number of Councils 
have found as continuing to be difficult of solution. While the problem is 
clear, and recommendations for resolving it are simply stateds Implementation 
faeces many barriers, particularly that of J nsti tut lonal autonomy even in 
State supported institutions of h i gher ^educat ion . While some progress can be 

v! i i 
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reported, ft is not yet of significant proportions except for isolated 
situations, 

CdORDiNATIQN WITH OTHER MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS ^ 

Coordination of vocational education programs with other community 
and area manpower developnient programs and activities remains a continuing 
problem, but the Councils report significant progress being made. This Is an 
area where the Councils are working closely with their State Departments of 
Education In achieving good results* - . 

LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES . • . 

A number of the Councils also report considerable progress being, 
made by their State Departments of Education In the 1 nvol vement of local school 
systems In the development of the State Plan, However, many of the Councils 
found it necessary to recommend further effort In this direction. 

In their 1972 reports , a number of Counci 1 s urged their State 
Departments of Education to take necessary^ act Ion to Improve the utilization 
of vocational program advl sory commi ttees by local school systems, and offered 
their assistarice In any such effort. Not only did the 1973 Council reports 
Indicate that such action had been Initiated, but an even larger number of 
Councils recommended such action, ^s a matter of fact, utilization of local 
advisory committees ranks among the ten top^ concerns of the Councils as 
Indicated in their 1973 reports.' th i h I gh 1 evel of concern was noted In the 
early reports received by the National Advisory Counci 1 on Vocational Education, 
As a result, the National Council ass i s ted a )^e 1 1 =kndwn^researcher In this 
field to conduct a special study of this problem. The report of if 
"Local School System Advisory Committees and the State Advisory Councils on 



Vocational Education" is avai lable from the National Council, 

■ • : \ 

CONCLUSION 

ks an overa 1 r observat ion , it appears that the problems and Issues 
of vocational-technlcal education which were plaguing our nation prior to 
passage of PL90=576 In 1968, when the State Advisory Councils on Vocational - 
Education were established, are still with us in 197^. This despite considerable 
progress on, many fronts as the result of massive infusion of funds by the federal 
and state governments • The factual evidence Is that the problems were so acute 
In 1968 that four years of progress ha$ succeeded in only making a dent. More 
importantly, however, our experience during the past few years has developed the 
guidelines which educators^ manpower developers, economists^ business leaders, 
legislators, and interested citizens must pursue if the promise and potential 
of Career Education ^= of which voeational-technlcal education Is a major 
component It to be fulfilled. The 1973 Annual Evaluation Reports of the 
State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education are a s I gn i fl cant and major 
contribution to the development of these guidelines and in pointing. the 
direction of our nation's effort to provide ski 1 led manpower engaged In satis- 
fying and productive effort In all facets of our economy, 

^ - ! 
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ALABAMA 

Ihe recorrrnenaatlons contaJjied In the 1973 Annual Report of the 
Alabana Advisory Council on Vocational Education are siOTTiaplzed as follows 

1. Ci^rlcula mterials developed mid distributed by the State 
DepartirBnt of Mucation should be validated by Indus ti^. ... 

2. State funding prop^am approval. priori should be based 
on Job opportianities 3 student interest and aptitudes 
prograin oost^ and job placement factors, 

3. ^ a"he State Departnent of Education should .desi^^ develop and' 

liTOleTOnt a coordinated state-local level plmnlng system, - 

. \- . Local boards of dducatioh should appoint . local advisory 

" councils. ■ ■ . . ' ^ ^ . * . 

5,- rvlaxiirym utilization of existing facilities should be mada,^ 
of vocational ei^cation' facilities . ' = 

6". ThB State Legislature and local boa^s of education should 
establish the goal of enrolling 401 of the secondary ^post- ; 
secondary and adult work force population in vocatlohal 
education and training. . 

7,. Articulation ahd administration of vocational prograins ^ 
between the vai^'ipus institutional levels should be 
inproved. 

Some of the findings leading to these recornnendatloris were: 

Career education programs In elementary schools and in ? 
teacher education institution is maMng go^ progress,,^ 

In 1973 only 2B% of the students enrolled in ^ades 7-12 
were enrolled in vocational education prop^ams, ; . 

Ihe State Department of Education provided training for 
new and e^^anding Industries which Involved pver BjOOO 
people in 33 locatiohs. . i 

Only 16% of the hi^ schools offer or^nized job pl^'cement 
services. . . " T 

The student counselor ratio was 5^143 students for/ each 
vocational counselor; approxlma.tely 1/2 of the him-- 
schools did not have a full-time general school counselor 
assigied. ^. ' 



1. 

2. 
.3. 

5. 



ARIZONA 



The Council's report is in two parts. P^t I concerns the 
Council's recoinnendations; Paj^ II ^ "Addendi^" reviews other activltlfs 
and includes sumTiarles of several projects ^ articles and a. state-wide 
cyclical assessment program built around m Instruirent developad for this \ 
purpose by the State Division of Vocational Education. . 

Career Education - 

The Council endorses the concept of Career Education and urges 
ithat vocational-technical education be properly considered an integral 
part^ of Career Education. 

Coungelors and Teachers ; . ' 

~~lhe Council reconmends e^ansion of professional development 
and in^.v*ervice training prop'OTB to meet the critical shortage of qualified 
teachevs and counselors* , ; - ;■. 

Funding ■ ' - ' 

■ Tim Council is ^ concerned, about the desirability of needs assess- 

rrents for teachers facilities ^ and equipteit *;. Of .special concern" is 
funding of ^teachers ' salaries when class enrollments, are vless. than" ten 
students 5 facilities are less than adequate and equipment is not relevant . 
to the world-of=work. ^ ^ 

Coordination . 

" Ihe^Gbuncil reported^ --no coordination exists among the secondary:' 
schools 5 conmunity colleges, iTianpower programs, apprenticeship trainliig 
and private schools relative to what pro-ams should be offered, where 
they should be offered or the limitations of enrollinents in the pro-ams." 

/ Youth Clubs / ^ ' ' - . ^ ' ^ 

Trie "Council, reconmends that the Division of Vocational Education 
continue its efforts to expand the nirter of vocational=technical ^education _ 
youth clubs and or^Uzat-ions . ■ ; 

Job Placement ^ ■ ■ " ' ' 

r[^@ Council recoiTTnends that primary responsibility for Job place-; 
ment of students remain with the Department" of Economic Security rather 
than being taken by the schopls* ■ / 

Relevancy of Proff^ams to Needs . . " 

. " ' Adult education has decreased In Arizona each of the last 3 years , 
- Tlie Council urges a reversal in this trend by expanding both vocational and 
college dep^ee programs for adults. ■ 

A decided trend to move adult vocaj^lonal education .;to^ the conmunity 
colleges has emerged * ^ Also irare Arizona coimunity colleges toe ^ of fering 
vocational education pro-ams at both secondair^y and post-secondary levels 
particularly in the rural parts of the state. 
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State Plan Goals ■ 

' * . Here ^ain^ concem was expressed by the Council that the goaxs, 
objectives and activities for the FY 197^ State Plan were developed without 
13 ing needs asses srrents* Anrang other i^econfnendatlons on this matter^ the 

. Council urged the. Division of Vocational Education to hold public hearings and to 
consider iiialdjig the assessment a Joint venture with the Adviso^ Council ^ 
DepartiTBnt of Economic Security, Depaj^tment of Economic Planning and Dsvelopment 

.and other copperating agencies. Nevertheless , the Counoll reported that ^ the 

' FY 1973 goals 3^ objectives and activities appear to be realistic and obtainable. 

Acceptance of Council Recornrendatlons 

" " ^r " VJhile the Council, does not' Indicate its satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
wlth^he consideration given by the Division of Vocational Eduoatlon to the 
Cfciihcil^s orevious year's reconTOhdations , the record does appear satisfactoiy , 




ARKANSAS 

The tokajisas Council 's^ 1973 Annual Report was irore of an lirpassloned 
.plea for vocational educatinn tu be viewfid in Its proper role mthin the 
totality of the educational system of the state and the nation than an 
evaluation of vocational education per se i e.g. : , 

. * ,.we do not question why vhousarids of children have reading 
problems; rather j we Invest millions of dollars Into syrTptbmatic 
''remedial reading pro^ante. ' At the saro tlrre^ vocational courses 
..: are Judged more prltically* For exairple, if a vocational course 
■/ does not place el^ity" five per cent of its ^aduates directly 
into errployment it is considered a failure," 

As a result of the overall viewpo^int 'that the Arkansas Council takes ^ it 
made a nunt)er of reconrondatlons' calldrig for 'major changes throughout the 
entire educational ^ system' of Arkansas. 

For vocatlonal^teclinlcal, and career education ^ the Council's 
findings and recorriTendations centered around the topics discussed below: .. 

1. Career Education ^ ' v - 

' At the elenBnta^.^ school level, spm 2000 students in' nine ■ 
school dlstricti'^fere involved Iri) career education "aware^ 
ness" programs in 1972 • In 19733 this number had been 
e:cpanded to 5000' students in 22,^school districts. By I9783 
it" Is e\:jccted to have 14,000 students involved. This 



Arkansas 



nuntoer of students, however ^ is only 5.51 of the projected 
enrollment for 197B. 



At the secondly levels the^nuir^er of vocational prop^ams 
h^ been c^^anded by 131 to cover iJ6,000 students Invades 
8 through 12. 



At the state office level, a carreer education coordinator has 
beei^ appointed to promote and coordinats all career education 
actilvlties within the state depM^ment and throu^out the stat 

Disadvmta^d and Handjcapped Students 

Of the approxljTmtely 65^000 disadvantaged youth in hl^ school 
about 261 are era^lled in vocational education pro^fiTB* New 
prop^ams have been approved for approximately anotherxlO^OOO. 



Almost 880 handicapped, students were enrolled in special, 
pro^ams^ as conpared to 700 last year. 

Accessibility of Vocational md Technical Education Prog^ajTis 

a. Secondary Level . 

The nurnber of .vocational. prograiTis offered at the secondary- 
level has been ojicreased by 13^ arid now serves ^S^OOO 
students invades 8-12^ as coiipared to 365 000 students in 
:'the previous year/' ^ 

' In additldn^ 5 niDblle units were/ utilized to bring 
orientation and ej^loratory prograins to 370 students in 
remote areas of the state, = . - . ■ " ^ 

b. Post-Secpndary Schools 

SoiTB 5 5 600 students were errrolled in the stati's 15 area 
vocatlonal-tf chnlcal sc^ioqls^ 2 conmmlty colleges and 
5 colleges and universities , S\^ds have been budgeted 
for 10 new area vocational schools. 

The State Plan \ 

s ' . i ■ 

"Hie Advisory Council finds that despite the short comljigs 
of the State Flmi as a plaimlng docunent^ the State Depart- 
ment of Education has made ^^at strides in maiclng voca- 
tional education available to increasing numbers of youth 
and adults throu^out Arkansas, ' ■ , • 



OAUFORNIA 



The Fourfch Annual feporfc of the Callfomia Advlsoiy Comcil on 
Vocational Education md Tedmlcal Traird^g foci^ed Its attention and 
reccoiiBndatlons on coordination and articulation of the planning pr^ 
cesses controlling the a^nlstratlon and deration of vocational- 
technical education tKrou#ioub the State ^ and on lirpro^dng the or^lza- 
ticn^ md staffing patterns of the DepartirBnt of Education vocational 
staff. 

The Council noted that conponents In the statewl^ planning process - 
the State Pl^^ area master plans - are presently neither cor^atlble nor 
Inte^tedp Thus it is not surprising that the Cornell would report that ■-• 
the State Plan "does not contain artioiJLate or representative statevd.de 
prLoritleB^ goals and objectives*" To resolve this problem^ the Council 
has sug^sted a seiles of recomTfindatlons to be Inplemented by the end of 
the c^endar year 1974* 

To^^sist the evaluatlm actl^ties of the State Apartment of Edu- 
cation, local educational a^ncles^ and the Council itself^ the Cornell 
has identifted 12 functions of TOcatlonal educatlm aromd vSilch perfonit- 
anoe may be assessed* A stu^ of the effectlTOness of vocational educatlOT 
in naiifoinla local education^ a^ncias^ based on these 12 ^ factions ^ 
Indicated that* 

1. Fifty percent or irore of the fflstilcts surveyed report doing 
, an above avera^ or st^serlor Job in providing vocatlCTlal 
education pro^aiTB and- ser^ces* \ 

a, Eistrtcts appear to.be ei^erlenoing the gre^atest difficulty 



in providing the following fmctlOTs: 

a. student recruitnBnt 

b/ guidance ^d counseling 

c * placenent and follow-up 

d, population needs 

e, evaluation \. 



Noting that since 1969 ^ the tepartnient" of Education's vocational 
education staff has been fi^ded exclusively by federal fXmds, the Couicil 
rrised the questions as to whom the state's educational leadership ^ is ^ 
^GcOLffit^le - the federri goverrmfint or the people of Callfomia- ^ting 
for the latter, the Coimcll recoTrmended that the State Boax^ of Education 
(\and the Board of Govemors of the California Jmlor Colleges) seek Vrom , 
State ^neral fmds the nranles needed to totally support adMnlstratlve 
services. Fbr the 1975^76 bud^t this ajTomt wouli be ll^aOO^OOO for both 



a previous year's reconiTendation of the Comcll that fLmdlng f or career 
education projects be drmm from all education sources rather than prdnianiy 
trom vocational education funds /no action has been taken to Ir^leirent this 



Bo! 
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recorarrEndatlon, The Coi^cil reiterated Its stand on this matter^ aid further 
recqniiiended that by the end of calendar ye^ 1974 ^ the Board of Education 
and Board of tovemors of the California CoiiiMiity Colleges take action to 
inpleirent the career^ education concept "so that all present md future students 

benefit-" The Cowicil also mde reconirendations deling with career 
guldaice services were fomd to be "notably poor" in a special study conducted 
by the Comcll. 

Concern was eJ^ressed.by the Council concemlngi 

1. Lack of a deW^ned role of conrnunlty colleges in fe^orial 
^ ' Occipatlonal Centere and Regional Occipatlonsa Pro-am, 

.''2t Die possibility of imnecessazy-.di^llcatlon of ser^ces of the 
ROC'S ^d RDP^s. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3- Lack of coimwil cation and ^icuaatlon^ training and educatlon^^ 
. training and nianpOTer deTClopnEnt agencies by the roc^s and 
. HOP'S* ^ \/ ^ ~ \ ^ " . " 

Crediting TTiuch of the, ^^wth of secondary and adult TOcatlonal educa- 
tion to these corTpsa:mtlvely hew types of Instltutlmsj the Council called 
for resolution of the .concerTis with their role and operation by the end of 
c^endffi* year 197^ ^ . . 
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COLORADO , 

The Colorado Council reported p^eat progress In the development 

o£ a statewide plan for oareer education^ and loote forw^^d to eCdequate 

furxaing at the state and local levels. The Plan calls for a State Career 

Education Coordinating Council and for local Career Education Advisory 
Conmlttees. 4 

' The Council J In reportmg the State Department of Educatlbn's 
response to its four recorrrendations rade In last year's reports stated ^ 
'*Vaiylng degrees of action were taken on each of the problems and recoirmen' 
datlons taJcen." ^ ' ^ r 

The current Annual Report contains. only ::^several selected items 
from a nuntoer which were presented - by position paper and in discussion - 
to the State Depm^nent of Education^ as follows i 

1, Need for dialogue between state and n3.tlonal leaders 
before changes are made in funding and legislation, 

2, Salaries of vocational and technical teachers should 'reflect 
... their years of work e^^erience and not be based solely on 

. ^ academic criteria* 

3, Industrial Arts pro-ams are appropriate to Career Educa- 
■ I tlon but should not be funded fi?om vocational education 

■ appropriatiohs* . . \ - 

4* lack of student proficiency In basic skills in ^ades . 
K^12 should be assessed and a long-range plan for devflop- 
ment and ijiplementation to remedy the identified short- 
coming . 
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DEUWARE 



The 1973 Report of the Delaware Advisory Council on Vocatipnal 
Education was concemed with the qualitative assessment of the process 
being inade by the Departirent of PiJplic Instruction in luplementjjig its 
previous yem^s* major reGonTnendatlons. Vtolle prop^ess has been si^stantlal 
in several areas , the Department^ is still studying the feasibility of 
others*; Orie such recomnendation^ attenpting to overcoTO the uncertalnfcles 
of timdihg in the receipt of federal funds ^ has the Governor md legislature 
providing local school districts with funds ^-for advice plarinlng and 
establlstoBnt of new progranEj to be relrribursed to the State upon receipt 
of federal funds. 

Among continuing concerns of the Council are those dealing with: 

1, reduction in state funds to those schools sending students 
on a shared-time basis ^ to vocatioiml centers 

^^ ■ -:3, the hi^ cost of acquisition and maintenance of ^ shop 
equipment for vocational-technical pro-ams j ^ 

3* lack of adequate under^aduate ^d graduate pro-ams for 
vocational teachers^ 

^, lack of measurable ^al ^d objective statenBnts in the State 
Plan 5 and too ^eat a dependence upon available federal funds 
in determining voc.ational^-technlcal pro^ari offering. 

In accordance with recommendations made in previous years by the 
Councils the Governor established the Delaware Advisory Council on Career 
Education to serye as the catalyst In developing coordinated planning for 
the entire field of occupational education^ including vocational education^ 
manpower development/' etc, ■ All other state agencies cpncemed with man- ' ^ 
power developments includijig. the Department of Economic Development ^ would 
participate in the pro-am of the Advisory Council on Career Education* 

Rrdperly proud of the fact that^ in 1970 ^ ^Delaware became the 
first state to le^lly establish^ encoura^ art flritocially__sji^port voca-~ 
tional youth drganlzationSj and^ that_^n_tubsequent-^"^e^^T the legislature 
'^has Iricrease^^^the^ajTiount-, ort^j^^ by 300^ , theCoi;^cil is 

— i^dei^f^H^ly dism^ed that the Budget Act FY 197^' provides no funds for 
vocatlorml youth or^nlEatlons. Particularly so^ because the State Board 
'of Education provided double the legislative appropriat ion ftom its available 
federal funds. 

In addition to" this set-back, the Council found that bureaucratic 
red tape within the Department of Public Iristrniction is serving to frustrate 
and discourage vocation^ youth ^^nisatlons in a nmtoev of ways* Ihe 
Council has reconrndnded reinstitution of legislative funding and that the . 
intent of the original, legislation be liiplemented imrnedlately* 



Delaware 



For several years the Council has recoiiTOnrted that each school 
district be provided funds to hire ei^loynBnt^placerT^nt ofj^cera at a ratio 
of 500 students per-ofncer. The State Board of Education has been able to 
p^ialiy ^lenent this reconrendatlon by prc^vidrbng funds for the hiring 
of at least one such officer per school dis'^rict, Tlie services of these 
officers has been found to be relatively successfia, if the proper ratio 
could be achieved^ the Council is convinved the pi-o^am would achieve Its 
objectives as envisioned. , 

The Departitent of labor Mslsted in the tralnJjig of several of 
the eiTplojment-piacenBnt counselors, ■ i 

Tim Dep^Ttrrent of .P^llc ^structlon established a Task Force ' ^ ^ 
on C^eer Quldanpe and Placemnt Services. The TsMk Force has concluded 
that the effectiveness of the ^dahGe--placement system \ms directly 
related to the ability ^ e^erlences^and enthiislasm of the individual = -^^-^ 

officer- Ihe Task Force recohiTieridey that .certification for this position 
should require work experience In business 'and/or iridustiys md that ^ such 
e^^erience be recogiized by advanced placement on the State Salai^ Schedule* 

' In order to determine . how well cooperative agreerents were functioning 
among the 11 state agencies and their conponents charged with some respon- 
sibilities for vocational education for exceptional children^ the Council 
obtained special position papers ft^m appropriate officials, A study of 
these papers revealed a riurtier .of umBt needs. The DepartTOnt of Piipllc _ _ 
Instruction agrees it Is tlinBly to review the total role of vocational ^ , . 
education and its inpact on the handicapped tram early ^- chUffiood to the 
retirement age and has taken the leaderat^p^- te-thi development of a State 
Plan for Vocational Education fo£j;he -Hanicapped. "nie Council will conduct 
an in'^depth evaluatlpn pf--thi^^~mtter in the IniTiedlate future. 

^~-—' The Council also reconiTiended that persons with special needs for _ 
vocational education could best be served by a slr^e a^ncy serving both 
-a clearln^ouse function and as an edi4Gatlonri and traimns institution. 
The Delaware Technical and Coninunity poller was suggested* However 5 the 
Department of Public Instruction can,/t^e no action on this recorrrondatlons 
su^stlng that__thls is a matter for/ consideration by the Occupational^ 
Education' CorisortliM eTTtorfcclng the three Institutions of hi^er education . 
In the state, / , " v / ' ' 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ^ 

The 1973 Annual Report of the District of ColLmtola Advisory Coimcll ' 
on Vocational Education is devoted to the problems of ''liiplerenting the caz^eer 
education concept in the D,C. school system. Pointing out that career- 
developrrBnt has been the third of four priorities of the school system^ the 
Council feels that v ^ \ . ' ^ 

"Career development^ as well as some other pro^anB^ Is tolerated 
partly because it has Its own founding. Career development should ^ 
be part of a corrprehensive plan for= education in the Dlstr^lct 
v/hich does\not now exists and will not until there Is really hi^ 
level iiiput into long range planning, " 

The Council's evaluation of the D,C. State Plan for FY 1973 took 
the fonnat of quotings missions and responsibilities for inplementation^' then 
reporting its own findings and reconrondations. Sore of , the findings are: 

1, Planning of the elerrentazy area of career development- to 
be the wealcest aiid rrost vaguely defined* 

.2, At the Junior hi^i levels as with the elerentary levels the 
lack of administrative responsibility for the^ irrplementatlon 
. of career development programs seriously hairpers the total effort 

' 3. Industrial arts curriculum content in the junior high schools 

has been greatly .ijiproved during 1973 j but there is no , 
operating mney rr'om federal or state sources either for the 
pro-am Itself or for In-servlce training of teachers, - 

Because of the separate nature of the administrative structures 
of the career developrrent Exerrpla^y Project vJith the Division 
. ' of Instructional Services ^ its ^concepts are often not reflected 
in curriculum devC/lopment by other school system departments, 

5* Career developrrBpt at the hl^ school level occupies by far 
the largest axnou^t of space in Plan FY 1973* 

An extensive nuntoer .of recorarandatlons viere made by the Council 
concerning career education developnient as well as vocatiofml prograjTis and 
counseling. All levels of the school syatem and Ui^- /a:lety of ' pro^ajn 
of ferlngs were involved m these recomriendations , 

Ihe Council *s report Includes siinmarv recorts of Its: 

1. public hearing - 

2* seminar on Career DeveloprrBnt and IJnicn Arru'enblceable TrBdm 

In :re'/iewing responses by the D,C- achonl syste^ni r-o previous years' ^ 
recormendatlons of the Councir^ i:he m^n&L\-lcu\B were organized by major 
*:opics of interest. 



FLORIDA 



-Florida ColmMl^s' .Annual Evaluation feport^ Tather conplete ip 
Its oomvs^ of irast of the major issues ^of vocational and' technical 
educdtion^ reported^ consider^ le progress and IrrproveTnent as a result of 
the efforts of the State Board of Education and its staff* ; . 

TOPICr The acceptance and ii^lementatlon^Qf the coreer education concept 
by the State departments of education , the State advisory ^counclls 
and the local school systenB, 

. In 1973, ..the State Le^slature ^proprlated $5 million from^ 

' the Gener^ ^ venue . Pmd for the deTCloprriBnt and' iirplere of a 

model, ca^er. education pro^OTi In eadi sdiool, ^strict* It has been 
estlmted that special /fmdlng needed for '3 years while career 

f . education 1^ becoming m Inte^al part of the regular on-gplng pTO^am 

' ^ Appro^dmately 25l of all;elenBnt^" school sstudenta (^ades 
1-6) md 40$\of all students in grades 7^9 were InvolTOd in career 
■ education prop^anB during 1973* 

TOPIC: Professional de^/elopment . ^ _ ^ . ■ ; 

■ Approximately 7,000 teadiera, adrrlnlstratora arid guidance 
— ' personnel wer^ involved In staff developfent woricshops at the local 

level, -. ■ ^ . ^ ■ 

TOPIC: Coordination vdth^ other State inanpower plmnings deTOlopTOnt, 
.. , "education and training agencies. . 

There were no specific indlcatori ^that the. State's goals 
and priorities for vocatibnal education ar^ related to .other econornic 
manpower developnBnt effort.s In the State ^ althouji there Is evidence... 
of extensive coordination arong state a^ncies for* providing training 
opportmlties which utilize pi±illc fimds. The 197^" State Plan is ^ 
e^^ected to provide for the specific Indicators lacking In the 1973 
6tate Plan. ^ . ' 
■ - ' . ^ ■ • ^ 

■ \ On. the negative sike^ it seerrE appropriate to note that 
the State is no longer prodding special training pro^arB for^'new 
and ei^anding industries • ^ ^ ^ = 

TOPIC: Utilization of rrenpower -project ions ^ economc developmsnt plans ^ 

and other demo^aphlc data In planning for vocational m& technical . 
education* ■ . \ " ■ 

Lack of , adequate ^ valid and tirTBly l^or imrket data 
, / Qontlnues to be one. of the .iriajor deterrents ^ to the effective and 

orderly developnent of a statewide pro^OTi of vocational education. 



Florida 



TOPIC: Utilization of local school system and school pro-am advisory 
coniTdttees . 

In its 1972 Annuri teport the Council recoimended that eadi 
• district school board and Ji^or-coninuUty colle^ have m actiYe 
general advisory conndttee and appropriate prograin ad^sory coTTm.ttees 
for vocational and tedmiGal education. In 1973s the State Board of 
Education Issued regulatims to this effect- The Council and the 
' State Board then initiated a Joint effort to hold^ In e^ly 197^, a 
statewide woricshop for sdiool district md Junior^-conmirilty college 
^ staff - as well as selected local ad^soiy coirmlttee neiTber^ - on \^"' 
how advisory coinTlttees should be utilised by school people. 

TOPIC: Sipport and expansion of vocational youth organizations* 

ApproriiTiately 100 new vocation^ education youth organizations 
were established during 1973* 

TOPIC: Job placement. 

The 1973 session of the Plorlda LegLslature enacted le^s- 
lation requiring district school bo^^ to nMntain Job placerrent 
and folloW"Lp ^ser^lces'^ effective Septerrber, 197^3 for students 
lea^ng or graduating from the pitolic sdiool system. While this 
le^slation'does not 'perta3.n to^ the Ji^or-coimunlty collets ^ the 
Advisory Coimcll urges the State Board of Education to issue regu- 
lations requiring the saiTie Job placement and follow-up services for 
school leavers and ^aduates of these post -secondary institutions. 

TOPIC: Serving the needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped, 

There was an expansion in ni;uitoer of pro^aiTB and enrolljnents 
for disadvantaged^ handlc^ped and adult students, Qirollments in 
public schools ^community colle^ vocational education pro^anB 
increased Trom 604,878 in 1972 to 7093OO6 in 1973 (17-221). Instruct 
^ ' tional imts increased from 5,200 in 1972 to 6,420 in 1973 (22%). 
Factors contributing to this scansion were: 

1, development of new pro^OTB for eadi of these 
tar^t ^oi^Sa 

2, ej^ansion of work-ej^erlence and work-study pro^aiTB 
for the disadvantagBd sti^ents, 

3, addition of several TOre local councils for the 
education and rehdDllltation of the handicapped, 

4, Increased information made avaLlable about these 
proppaiTB^ 
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expansion of guidance services and occi^ational 
specialists for these target, ^ups. 
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6, in-^servlGe trainliig progranB for teachers of the 
handicapped* 

Despite this considerable p. o^^ss^ there Is need for continued 
. effort in all of these activities to e>^and programs to serve 
the vrmmt needs of the disadwitaged and handicapped students 
throu#iout the State. 

TOPIC: Relevance of vocational an6 tectaical education prevail offerljigs 
to student and erTployer needs* 

Enphasls throu^out the State has been placed on offering 
vocational and technical education prop^ans for those Job fields 
v/hl<^ appe^ to provide the greatest ernployment opportimlties , 
However/ labor den^d and simply demand data are not sufficiently 
definitive or tiro]^ to make possible effective planning or 
evaluating of ^vdcatlonal proff^ams on a regiorml^ district or local , 
level* Additlonal]^/^ continuous Job placement and follow-up data 
is needed in order to establish the de^^e to which a program is 
effectively meeting individual student needs or l^or market 
denands. Ihe Council coninends the Department's plan = now in its 
initial IjTplenBntatlon phase: - to est^lish a statewide conputerized 
system for the collection of educationally relevant nenpower data 
(IncludLng student Job placerent and follow-^up data)* 

Ihe total pro-am of vocational and technical education 
has contmued to ^ow at a mpid rate in both ni^er of pro-ams 
offered and nirter of persons served* 

TOPIC: Accessibility of vocational education at the secondary and post-- 
secondary levels. 

Vocational education opportunities at the post-secondly 
and adult levels are now within corTinutlng dlstance^ of approximately 
98 per cent of the population* At the secondly school level, 
however^ rmich still needs td be done* Si 1973^ less thaji 20% of 
the students in' grades 7-12 were enrolled in 'job related instructional 
programs, ftr 1978, projections call for 57% of all hi^ school youth 
to be enrolled for at least two ye^s in a skill development pro-am*' 
The Advisory Council recoTiinended that^ this time-table be speeded up 
considerably by the State feiard which was urged to Increase its * 
efforts to obtain necesaaiy funding, 

TOPIC: Meeting the goals and objectives of the State Plan, 

Ihe FY 73 State Flm was developed as a plamlng docmnent 
rather than an "instrimient of conpllance" with federal regulations o 
As a plOTiing tool^ however ^ it serves only the needs of vocational, 
education dt the state level* State Office planners ^ould now / 
be^n to address themselves to m^ing the State Plan a useful 
plahnljig docLffrent for the local school systems* Purthernrare^ it is 
recanrended that^ ^ " ' 
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1. All goals and objectives be clearly and e^llcltly 
stated In quantitative and measurable form. For the 
the FY 73 Planj It Is not possible to detemlne the 
extent to which a given goal was met since objectives 
were not identified with prescribed dep^ees (extent) 
of conpletion, 

2, ^ch goal and objective be assl^ed a priority rmking 
on both an annual and long-range basis according to 
pro^am^ levels target ^oup and geographical location. 

3» Objectives 5 and activities desipied to car^ out these 
objectives 3 when applicable at the local levels, be so 
identified as a means for pinpointing responsibility 
and accountability, 

Ihe FY 197^ State Flan^ it should be noted^ indicates movement in 
these directions. 

TOPIC: Ihe articulation of curricula and pro-ams between the secondary 
and post-seconda^ schools* 

Articulation and coordination between second^ry^ post- ■ 
secondary and adult education agencies has been strengthened and 
extend considerably during the past two years* Three principle 
factors are responsible: 

1, Establishront of the Comnunlty School concept, 
with State funding si^port, calling for Joint and 
coordinated use of facilities ond staff. 

2, State Board of Education reg^ilations requiring 
establlshirent of coordinating councils in which a 

I Junior-coiTrnunity college Is located, 

j3* lipact of the Comprehensive ft^ogram of Vocational 
' Education and Career Education* 

TOPIC: Acceptance of Advisory Council reconinendatlons by the State 
Department of Educatlon.,_.._, 

Ihe Advisory Council feels that its FY 1970, 1971, 1972 
and 1973 Annual Evaluation Reports have been well received by the 
staff of the State Bo^d for Vocational Education, However, there 
.are a few recorrirendatlons which have not been responded to suffici- 
ently directly or definitively to enable the Council to better 
assess the appropriateness and effectiveness^ of its evaluation 
efforts. In additions the Council: 

r 1* has as yet not been able to deterTOne specific 

factors which influenced the success or fallitt*e of 
the InpleTOntatlon of its reconrendations, 

^9 
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2. would appreciate receivljig on a timely and contiiiuing 
basis copies of research reports ^ evaluations ^ 
statistical data and menraranda directed to education 
agencies and institutions in the State dealing with 
the Council's nmndated fLmctlons and responsibilities. 



GEOReiA 

The 1973 Annual Report of the Georgia Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education is a brief statement of its philosophy concerning career and 
vocational education^ some generalized -findings of the deficiencies of these 
prop*ajns throu^out the state ^ and several recorrrendations* 

Among the Council findings ore: ■ ^ 

1. Only 2% of the 6493 000 children in p^ades K«6 are in any 
type of c^eer awareness pro-am* " / 

/' ■ 

2. Qily 9,2% of the 305 ^OOO students In grades 7--9 will ■ 
participate in some type of exploratory or prevocational 
course during the year. 

3. Only 19*2% of the 229,900 students^ in ^ades 10^12 are 
enrolled In vocational education pro-ams providing Job entry 
skills. 

Post-secondary and adult education vocational-technical 
programs are still not available to rrany adults, although 
planning Is now underaay to remedy this situation, ' . 

Ihe Council's reGonmendationSj in brief g are: 

1, The State Board establish a task force to develop a coTrpre= 
henslve plan for inplementlng career education K throu#i 12, 

2, Staff development funds should be directed to provide training 
and retraining of all high school counselors to prepare them 

to deal with career guidance and counseling, and that counselor , 
certification requirements include work exposure/experience, 

■ 3. The State Board 'develop i establish and fund a series of 

placement offices to bfe responsible for adequate placenBnt 
services to students in JobSj colleges ^ vocational- 
technical schools 3 or other programs. 
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i}, Ihe State ^ard of Education should Inplement a conprehenslve 
progrwi evaluation conponent as of a total nBnagemnt 

information system. 

The Council took a strong stand In ur^ng that all high school 
students should work in a job related to thejj^ career plan^ not only for the 
acquisition of specific entry-level ;SkillsiT but also for educational credit 
and personal funds* For these reasons ^ the-Cd^cil recorrinended that hi^ 
schools take the Initiative for placing students in entry^level Jobs^ 
following^ip school leavers ^ and est^llshing operational relationships with 
enployers , 



GUAM 



The 1973 Annual Evaluation Report of the Guam Territorial Advisory 
Council for Vocational^ Technical and Adult Education ejdnlblts a hl#i degree 
of philosophical educational sophistication coupled with a very practical 
understanding of the vocational-^technical education needs of the people of 
Gu^, Ihus^ it was quite disappointing to find that the recomTBndatidns 
of the Council were ftnistrated in inplementation by the fact that the 
Governor vetoed the legislature's budget. This estopped submission of the 
TerTTltorial Plan for Vocational Education for apprOTOl. Since theiTerri-- 
torial Board of Control for Vocational Education must have local ftods 
for matching federal funds for vocational' education ^ little or no e}|[parislon 
of vocational--technlcal education pro-ams is anticipated in 197^* ' ' 

Ihe Council fourld the Territorial Plan for Vocational Education 
valid in its goals ^ objectives and basic assi^tions. Much of its 'Annual 
Report was devoted to an ej^ositi(^ of the need^ftor a cormiunity college In 
Guam^ and the occupational currlcul^v/hlch ^ould be offered, \ 

It is Interesting to note that for the school year^ only 20 
students were estiimted to be enrolled in ^inful post=secondary vocational 
education at the seGondary levels the total estljTiate was 698* This Is 
l66 less than in 1972. 
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The 1973 Annual Report of the Hawaii Advisory Couiioil on Voca-^ 
tiorml and Ttechnlcal Education devotes much of Its discussion and reconTOnda-- 
■tlons to needed changes in the State DepartnBnt of Education's administrative 
structure, staffing, funding, and cooperative relationships concerning 
vocational-tr^chnlcal education. 'Ihe Council contends and is supported by 
a May 3 1973 evaluation study by staff of Region K, U.S. Office of Education, 
that" the office of the State Director of Vocatlonal'-Technlcal Education is 
^ossly understaffed^ particularly lacking adequate professional staff. 

lack of availability and accessibility of vocational education in 
the conmunlty colleges ^ to many Individuals is a plowing concern of the 
Council in that not'enou^ variety ^ of pro-am offering are available. This 
sam concern is e^ressed in that It will be 1980 before present plans will 
be Irrolen^nted, assuming f\ill funding. 

Lack of adequate reliable data for planning purposes ^ and vague 
definitions of conmunity college autonomy, drtilbltlng factors to 
effective planning^ articulation and coordination of vocational-technical 
education. 

A nurrtoer of specific recormendatlons were made concerning counseling 
Among the more seminal ones are: 

Certification requirements for all educational personnel 
shouli 'nclude vocational guidance training and all present 
teac.iers md counselors with no such training should be 
requ^rp^ :o participate in such an in--service traliilng 
progT'eaiu 

The State Board for Vocational Education should encourage 
the further developrent of coirmunication between business ^ 
industry and labor and the vocational teacher and comselor. 

Tne Council became Involved In the problem , of veterans being 
approved by Veterans Administration for attendance in vocational pro-ams,- 
The V.A. regulations concerning full^-tlme attendance have been Interpreted 
as preventin_g attendance at coirmmlty colleges offermg flexible scheduling. 
The Council recommends that meetings be held to clarify and resolve this 
problem. 

The Council strongly urges the comnunlty colleges to develop 
airan^irents with secondaiy" schools to permit early admission of higli school 
students to vocational=tecteilcal prograiTB. Such, a policy, on a letge scale, 
is hindered by the fact that the cormiunlty colleges do not receive funds 
for the early admission student . \ ^ 

Other major reconiTiendatlons dealt v/lth: 

1. Expansion in the nurtoer and support bf vocational youth 
organl^atlpns. 
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teveloprnent of a reiiiljursenient system v/hereby state funds 
v/ill be used for vocational education until coniTiltted 
federal funds are released ^ which would be used in part to 
reijnbui'^se the state. 



IDAHO 

Despite the fact that geo^aphic barriers and population spai^sity 
in areas of Idaho indicate the jjTpossibility of makiiig vocational education 
readily available to all people ^ the effort is being made. School districts 
are conbining funds and expertise ^ and some larger schools are building or 
leasing facilities for expandljig occupational offering. Each ye^ sees a 
slow but steady ^owth in enrQl]jrents. State support of vocational education 
has also steadily ^own, while federal support has renained static over the 
last six years. 

Career Education 

The Council is concerned with the continuing confusion of misin-' 
terpretation of vocational education vis-'a-vis career education ^ and. endorses 
the guide for career education ^ "A Corrprehensive Educational Pro-am for the 
State of Idaho" prepared jointly by the State Department and the State 
Department of Vocational Education. 

Job Placement 

The Council has been advised by the directors of the area vocational 
schools that inforrml Job placement activities of iris true tors and administrator 
are serving to place all well-traJned^ properly irotivated students. The same 
is true for students in the secondary schools ^ particularly those in coopera- 
tive education programs. 

Relevance of Vocational Educ ation to Student and Brploy er NeedB 

-Follow-up data on high, school leavers and ^aduates is quite 
limited^ but each of the area vocational schools is working toward inproving 
its follow-up system. These latter schools are also moving in the direction 
of open^-'entryj open-end pro-ams. Ihe Council recoimended that special 
attention be given to deterrnining student abilities at time of entry and that 
reco0iitlon be given to the value of pro^ains opet^ated by other agencies. 
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State Plan- and Goals 

The State Plan goals and priorities were appropriate and based on 
the needs of the population to be served. Available data Indicate the 
tepartmsnt of Vocational Eduoation Tmt or exceeded the goals in mst areas. 

Relationship of Vocational Education tO' the State Department 

The Comcil reconrends that any reor^nizatlon plan;for education 
in^ Idaho insure that all education be the responsibility of the State Boatij 
and that the -State Department of Vocational Education report directly to . . 
the Board, 

FundinK 

The Council re^enphaslzes Its previous year's recomrendation that 
the State Board continue its efforts to secure fUll funding of the Department 
of Vocational Education, and also ag^ssively pursue surplus funds avail- 
able to the 1974 legislature to construct additional vocational education 
facilities* • 
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ILUNOIS 

The 1973 Annual Evaluation Report of the Illinois Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education opens with a list of questions concerning a ni^er 
of "sacred cows" of the educational system of our nation^ e,g, ^ "Wiat Is 
so sacred about 'required* sijDjects mid hoi^*s necess^^ for a secondary 
school diploma?" The ^Councll has been listening for answers to such 
questions^ IntljTmting that the answers could lead to needed m^'or Ghanges 
in public education. Interestingly enou^^ a ni^er of states have raised 
these %mm quest Ions f btA ai^e finding answers vrhlch are brln_ging about 
fundamental changes. - 

Following ^e some of the major findings and observations reported 
by the Council! 

1* While the present finding forrmila by the State for vocational 
education pro-ams at the local level has a nuniber of in- 
equities^ any new formula must have striking advantages to 
be v/orth Its Inplementatlon cost, 

2. Hiere is need for a total nenpower pl^^lng system which would 
fold local and regional one-and five-year plans into the 
State's one-and five-year plans for vocational education and 
m^power development. Currently into the State office are 
over 650 separate local district plsms, 

.;,3* Prop'^OTS in the secoridary level area vocational centers are 
still too heavily concentrated on traditional occupations 
despite growing manpov/er demands in health and public service 
occupations. Of the $2,35^3870 reimbursed to these centers 
in 1973^ ^4% went for industry-oriented pro-ams 3 12 \/2% for 
health occupations and 10 1/2^ for public service occupations. 
The first area center was approved in 1965 1 at present there 
. .are 2^ such centers. Yet today there is no statewide plan 

for ^rea center development based on either individual or 
occupational needs, 

' 4, In terms of ^'labor market manpower needs projections vls=a-vis 
vocational education output ^ the schools turried out over 2 1/2 
tiines as many office occupations personnel as the labor m^ket' 
needed. ^^ Qa the other hand^ the agricultural occupation output 
1/3 below the estimated needs. 

5, 'nie Council continues to object to funding of elementary school 
career education pro-ams out of scarce vocational education 
funds 3 althou^ proud of the extent to which Ili,lnols has 
embraced and ijTiplerTBnted the career education concept, 

6, Ihe Council feels that the goals_ of the State Plan are valid, 
conprehenslvej appropriate and ^e a reasonable reflectioh 
of student needs, Ihe Indication that many of the 
objectives were fully ret. However ^ a large nwriber of 
secondary schools^i it is sensed , are not offering vocational 
prograjTB relevant to student needs. 
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7, The Council finds a ^eat spirit of wtllln^ess by the State 
Board and Its staff and the agencies to share information of 
all types 3 but j.t does not find real evidence of corTprehensive 
state-level planning. One of the irast oritical deficiencies 

is availability of valid data for planning purposes and^ should be 
resolved in the near future by the State Board's new Management 
Information System. 

8. Students attenctfig post-secondary vocational institutions feel 
rrare satisfied with their pro^OTB than do secondary school 
students. Also^ Job-placement of post-secondary schools is 
much better than secondary schools, 

! 
I 

MiDng the current reconmendations of the Council^ 'the followlhg are considered 
rather innovative in terTiis of usual State Advisory Council reports. 

1, Bicourage local school districts to coordinate the delivery 
of adequate supportive services for general healthy early 
identification of learning disabilities , referral assistance 
for sight and hearing problems ^ and errotlorml disorders, 

2, Emphasis on safety practices in classroorrB, shops and labor^ 
atories (and information about new^ state and federal lav/s and 
regulations) should be given additional attention by state 
staff and teacher training institutions. 

i - _ 

3, Take affirmative action to provide fermle students adequate 
access to vocational and technical edjcation across the state 
by eliminating sex bias in occupational curricula and sex 
stereotyping in occupational pro-ams, 

In-so-far -as previous years ^ reconTneridatlonSs the Council reported 
satisfactory iiTpleiTBntatlon process on 7 reconmendations and unsatisfactory 
progress on 

Hie Council has comnissioned a nuirtoer of studies by private and publlc 
research organizations; all of these are listed in an appendix to the Report. 

/ 
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INDIANA 

The 1973 ^^iiniial Report of the Indlaiia State Advisory Council on 
Vocatlonal-'Technical Education iridicated a hl^ degree of activity lii 
promotliig vocational education as an educational option^ holding regional 
public hearings to obtain input of local comrnLmity leaders in education and 
industry and attenpting to deteiTnine the relationship of manpower needs 
with vocational-technical training progranis offered by public and private 
vocational schools. 

In pointing out that thcBre has been an 89.11 ^ov/th in secondary 
vocational education pro^^am enrollrents during the past 6 years 5^ the 
Council urged that special enphasis be given to expanding vocational educa-^ 
tion opportunities for woren in a v/ider variety of programs than cuirently 
available. Other recommendations concerning the State Board of Vocational 
and Teclmlcal Education were that the Boated: 

1. Assunie the role of the 1202 Conmssion as described in PL 92--318. 

2. Talw a leadersliip role v/ith regard to proposed legislation and 
funding for vocational education. 

3. Assign staff to establish worlcing relationships between educa- 
-tion and Industry and the community, 

4. Support a prop^am of public awareness to inprove the conTTiunica- 
tion to the citizenry as to the opportunities available for 
students in vocational education progress, 

"me remainder of the Report was priiTBPily devoted to describing the 
various post-^secondary technical pro-ams 3 teacher education and in--seinfice 
professional development progr^ams offered by colleges and universities in 
Indiana, Also included -were suimary statistics dealing with' regional 
population changes ^ vocational education enrollments ^ and funding. Of a 
total of $30 5 187 5 565 spent on vocational education in Indiana^ 66.1l^is 
provided by local coirmmitles^ 27^11 by the federal government 5 arid 6.8| 
by the State, 
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IOWA 



Tne 1973 Amual Report from the Iowa Career Education Advisoi^ 
Council is devoted to a review of pre and in-service teacher preparation 
activities directed towai-^* liTplenBntin_g the career education concept, 
ReconiTBndations of the Council are: 



1. A definition for the term Career Education be dewloped 
be June 3 1974 for the State tep^tment of Education by 
a broadly based ^^i^ of toiowledge^le persons representing 
all levels of education^ bLsliiess^ industry ^ the le^s- 
latin^e and the general public* 

a, A plan to be developed by Jvne^ 1974 to coordinate the 
■ efforts of all imlverslties and colleges in the state^to 
Infuse the career education- Qoncept in all mder^mduate 
and graduate school teacher ^d administrator prep^atlon 
pro^OTB. ' ' ■ ■ 

3- All currlculiin guides now under process of revision (or 
to be revised in the futLC^e) snd scheduled for release 
by June 5 19753 Include the career education concept. 

A wor)J.ng ot^rAe coordinatJng comnlttee be activated by 
Jun^5 '00 develop a plan which will encoi^age universal 

tan^^ TCi.-at;lon oC ^he c^eer education concept In all schools 
in v\V: state^ including elerentajy, seconctoy^ and area 
>^2^^.yls,, aJid the pi^llc and private Lsilversltles and 

T:\^ xuimlr:.Aer of the Councll^s report consisted of a review of 
tha status of its 19f2'"reconTiisndations to the le^slature and the State 
Board. *^ 



KANSAS 

The Kmsas State Advisory Council for Vocational Education^ in 
its 1973 Annual Report, found that the goals ^ objectives and priorities 
of the State ?. .n for Vocational Education were: 

1* Valid 1 1 tenps of student needs but were only Indirectly 
relat'T^I to enployment needs and could not be emluated in 
' ^tCx: > :f these needs; 
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■2* Of such general natiu^ iri tenns of specific population ^oups 
did not pennit an evaluation of how comprehensive the goals 
nilgit be in terms of these ^oups; 

3, Related to other manpov;er development agency prograins in a 
^/ariety of ways; 

i|. Not aiTBnable for analysis as to iirplementation except for-' 
specific activities listed under each goali e,g,^ 

State Plan Goal : 'Increase the nmtoer of elerentary 
schools in the" state offering Wor^ld of Work pro-ams 
as part of their curricula by 10$ in F.Y.1973. 

Coimcll Evaluation : ITiere are apBroximately 23 500 
element'ajy schools in Kansas. The 10% projected 
increase in elementary schools offering World of 
V/ork pro-ams v^as 195. This is short of the projected 
ijicrease of 250 but still represents a substantial ' 
increase * 

However^ not all the activities listed under each goal were stated 
in measurable terms, e^g.. 

State Plan Goal : Develop simimer propwns for dis-- 
advantaged students. 

Council Evaluation : Ihere were no sumT^r pro-ams 
for dlsad^/antaged students in P»Y. 1973- 

Other major findings were: 

The manpower planning system K-^WST (Kansas ffenpower Utilization 
System for Training) appears adequate for planning of 
vocational education* 

The corrputerised student accountirig system v/hlch will be 
expanded to include all area voGational=technlcal schools ^ 
community colleges and unified school districts should make 
it possible to conpare school oUtput of vocationally trained 
students with manpower needs. - ^ 

Coordination and artiQulatlon of instmctional prograro as well 
as cooperation airang educational Institutions at various 
levels is inproving^ but is still a problem. 

The State reJjrtourseiTBnt policy which requires post-secondary 
^institutions to mlntaln a level of 75% placement of vocational 
'^aduatesj and 50% of secondary Institution vocational ^aduates 
has forced the schools to assume responsibility for the 
placement of their ^aduates* 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4, 
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Following are several of the major recbniTiendatlons nmde by the 
Council: 

1. The Division of Vocational Education should restudy its pro^ 
cedures for developing goals and objectives for the State Plan. 

2, The State Boai^*d should consider lifting its irraratorium on the 
est^llshmsnt of new vocational education pro^MB. 

3*\ Tne State Boax^ should initiate a study of staff requirements 
in the Division of Vocational Education in li^t of the ! 
fact there has been no increase in staff for the past el^it 
years. , - ; 

i 
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The 1973 Annual Evaluation Report of the Kentuclcy Advisory '''■■.-.v 
for Vocational Education and Manpower DevelopTOnt and Itainin^ contei " :^ 
that while vocational education programs are directed toward n^etlng the 
needs of people 5 the problems are^brou#it about by not being able to r-:?ach 
all those who ask for and^need vocational education. 

In Kentucky 5 vocational education is geared for the most part to 
secondaiy school students (60% of enrollment)* Adults account for 33% of 
anrolljrants, and post-secondary vocational prograjns has never risen above 
8% in the last 10 years. In FY 73 ^ this figure dropped to 6%, Tne Council 
urged strong n^asures to provide for expansion of enrolljnents at the post^- 
secondary level* 

Convinced that Improvement and expansion of vocational education 
in Kentucky will depend upon ^eater utilization of corrfnuiiity resources by 
vocational educators, the Council *s 3 recommendations in it s= Report dealt 
almost entirely with this matter ^ as follows' 

1* Advisory comnlttees should be required for each school 
offering vocational education pr^o^ains^ that annual and 
five-year projected plans submitted by the schools to the 
State Department contain a list of contnittee members and hovv 
the coirrnittee has been and will be utilized" and that contin- 
uous in-service tr^ainlng pro^wns be provided the corrmittees 
in order to enable them, to function effectively. 

2^ The State Department should pr^ovide funds to permit at 
leas^ one vocational teacher* in each- vocational region of 
the ^tate In a wide raiige of occupational fields to engage 
in ari industry exchange program. , 

3- Cooperative education students' *at the secondary and post- 
, secondary levels be ■Increased by as much as 30% during 197^ • 



LOUISIANA 

TOie 1973^Amual Emluation Report of the Loulslstfm State Advisory 
Coimcll for Vocational and Technical Education recopilsee the lack of 
adequate plamlng staff In the Bi^eau of Vocational Education as a 
n^or factor Jn my critique of the State Ple^, as follows: 

"Of ni^or taport to an objective and constructive response • 
to this evaluation report is the obserrotlon that in the 
early criendar ye^ 1972 ttoie frmm for preparation of 
the Hscal year 1973 state plan^ the staff of the 

' Vocational Education B^^au of the State' ^partrent of 
Education consisted of ^ only one person," 

Tn ad^tiorij the Council reports that l3oulsla{ia, has made less effort than 
TOst states In providing matchljig funds to fedef^_^^^lonal monies, 
rankLng next to last, among the 50 states. 

' The year 1973, however, should be redded as a tiararoimd year 
In the history of vocational-technical education In l^ulsiarm. "Bather 
than vocational education being the 'stepchild' It rose to the forefront 
of priorities ' for education. Career education was also ^ven a boost, 
with $8 million appropriated to Inplement this concept statewide. 
Louisiana is believed to be the first state to initiate revision of 
.curricula and retralnlns of teachers statewide along, the career education 
concept ■ , ^. , 

' One of the 1973 legislative acts affecting vocational eduoitioh 
rprbvides that the State Board of Education my appoint,; advisory, councils 
- equally representative of employer, aiiployee,' educabionalV-P^jtolic, and 
ethnic nilnority groups for each post-seconda^ vocational-technical 
school, "ihere was no previous state requirement for schools to have 
advlsoQ^ councils, and n^^^_ did not ."" ■ 

' ' Afterre^ewlng the status of Its 1971 and 1972 reconmendatlons, 
the Council's 1973 major reconTOndations are concerned with: 

■ 1. Providing adequate planning staff In the Bureau of Vocational 
Education to. develop comprehensive, clear and concise state 
. plans for vocational education in measurable evaluative 

■ teriTB' and utilizing electronic data processing procedures and 
equipment for an all-lncluslve iiianagement infonnatlon system. 

2. Developing an all-inclusive centralized follow-up system on . 
' students previously enrolled'., In vocational prop-ams . 

3 Vocational pro^OTis at state coirectional institutions be 

consolidated under a sln^e coordinator at the State Department 
of Education level. 

4 Providing an adequate nuntoer of vocational guidance counselors 

at the.eleirentary, seoondajry- and post-secondary school levels. 

• , - 41 ■ 
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Starttog with a geneml review of the Cornell's activitlras, the 
1973 Amual Report of the Maine Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
devoted Its next section to a discission of vocational education at the 
national level. Pointing out that while Merlcan education had stmcted 
in the I960' s with optjinism md confidence in Its ay^Hty to jmBt the 
ctollenge of the decade ^ this attitude had changed to skepticlsm\md dis« 
llluBlorment by 1970* Vocational education, however, not only siJcrvlved, 
but is currently enjoying a boom In terro of public Interest' and tf'liiancial 
support • While this helgitened interest is ^atlfVing^ it is alstosgberlns 
because the public rnay coire to e^ectfimre trom vocational educ^im than 
it can deliver I Thi^^ yocatlonal education mst mke cerfcaln ^^mti the 
expectations realistic, Die Maine Ad\rt.sory Council considers its ' 
public tofoimtion activities - advocacy of expmding vocational education 
opportunities and development of m inforrod piJbllc throu#i utilization 
of lay boards and advisory p^ups - as crucial. Particularly so In 
understanding the variety of critics md GrlticisnB of vocational education 
some well-foundedj' others self --serving. 

Nevertheless 5 as the Coimcil report states ^ "*..thou#i we can dls= 
agree with the conoluslons (of the critics), we cannot ignore the questions 
...Ohe target doesn't disappear when the mM^ksman misses." Several of 
the iTBjor questions which were raised are: 

How is vocational education be held accoimtable to the State? 

|fficiencles in our use of 
m? In the developirent of 



What are the valid measures of success for our public system 
of vocational education? 

Itot are the rigidities and Inflexibilities in our present 
system that may llndt or haiTper the needed pvDwth of voca- 
tional education? 

As an exanple of an unsatisfactory response to pressures in voca- 
tional education Is the growth of " credent lallsm" defined as formal paper 
requirements 5 usually set In tenns of education, which are utirelated to 
any visible requlreTOnts of a prolan or Job. Since vocational Education 
demonstrates its value not by pap^ but perforfmnce on the Job, it would _ 
be a tragedy if vocational education pro^aiTB were to becore concerned with 
meeting credeAtlaling requirements rather than the relevance of the work 
to be perfomed by the students upon conpletlo^ of thelf trainlJig pro^OTis. 
There is a real danger that this situation can' occur for students, 
teachers and institutions. 

Another unsatisfactoiy response is the establishment of additional 
centers for vocational education wlttput provldijig additional pro-ams of 
education and training, or additional available hours for students who 
cannot TOef'the regular scheduled hours during which pro^arrs are offered. 



How do we Justify the obvious 
resources for vocational educat 
new resources? 
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Without flexibility in program offerings and schedulijig of pro^OTis^ 
students who desire^ need and could benefit fi^om vocational education 
will cont^ue to be exGluded* . _ , 

A third type of unsatisfactory response is for vocational educators 
~ In their attenpts to prevent vocational education from becoming a 
"dui^lng gmxmd^- — to Insist on enrolling only-those students%ho are 
"hi^ly TOtivated*" The Council pointed out that 5 "In a year in which ^ . 
the people of MaJjie have comnltted themselves to extending vocational 
education opportunities to 97% of the secondary school population in 
the" state 3 the^TDosslb ill ty that the programs may exclude all but the 
*^hi^ly motivated" seenB unworthy of this caiinltTOnt * " 

As a group of concerned non-professionals^ the Advisory Council 
urged the professlorial vocational educators to address themselves to 
questions being asked about vocational education by the general ^ public ^ 
rather than further refljilng professional positions with other professional 
educators at this imment In time. , As liiportant as are the relationships 
with other educational professionals ^ the Council feels that the people 
of Maine need to Imow how to reasonably' Judge the success of vocational 
prop^ams* If their expectations are unreasonable 3 they will become 
dissatisfied^ disillusioned and will not support vocational education, 
Ihe type of questions suggested by' the Council have already been Indicate^ 
Additional questions 5 such as the following^ also nedd answers; 

1, How sl^lf leant should job placenent be as an iiiiredlate 
rreasure of success? 

Wiat should be the extent of the opinions of stude^s and 
eirployers in shaping vocational educatlori? 

-0 . 

3, Are using er^ollments a sufflciertt justlflca^on of 
vocational education? 

Are there different rrBasures of succesp/for secondary 3 post*- 
secondary and adult education? 

5, How can the Ij^act of TOcatio^nal/^ucatlon on the economlo 
development of the state be rrB^ured? 

That "the professional leaders^^ in vocational education at every 
level should begin a public dlscussl^h with laymen about the reasonable 
measi^es of -effectiveness for Maim^" was the'Clrst recorTmendatlon of 
the Council's report ^ is not su^rislng in' view of the-^above discussions. 
Other reconrnendatlons dealt with experimentation in extending. ttie use of 
vocational education facilities ^ advanced placement, Increasing enrollments 
and other ways for creatir^/a- more flexible system, 

■ . ' ■ 
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Wiile rfecvl^d's vocation^ education system pdntlnues Its 
e^^aMlonist trend, mom rneasurb of the, distance left pb travel, the fact 
Is th^ It serves only 301 of the students In ^ades/f-12 according toi the 
1973 toiual Report of the Mryland Advisory Coimcll/on Vocatlonal-Tedriilcal 
Education* — ! / 



Arong other fadings/ contained in the/Report are: * I 



1, -Stidents prep^ijig for profession^ Jobs represent 431 pf 
enrollment 5 vrtriereas prof esslorial Jobs represent only 16% of 
the workforGe . / . | . 

• ■ . /' ^ .. I - ^ 

2, Students preparing for skilled and middle manpower Jobs 
represent^ 3^% of the enrdlliTBnt, whereas these Jobs represent 
79l.of ^the workforce, . | - 

3, Students not prepm^d^for Jobs represent 231 of enTOllLent, 
while unskilled workers represent only 5^ of the workforce, 

The jjrplications of .these statistics are fairly obvious i ; , 

1, A disproportionate aroimt of educational resources ^e invested 
in the prep^mtlon of youth for professional Jobs as conpared 

to the demand^.^ — - — - . i 

2, The resources of our schools are not being utilized, in 
keeping with the^needs of TOderri society- • 

3, School advisenenfint ser^d^ces and utilization of resources 
need basic alteration and redirection. 

In analy? j ns the State. Plan, it was found that the^- stated overall 
jectlves were all exceeded in 1973* However, for certato specific pro^anB 
and target groups there was wide v^latlon between planned eratollment ob» 
Jectlves and actual achdevenEnt; The ^^^lation appears to stem ftx^m m 
inaccurate plannirig base on which to make realistic projections of enrollment- 

In reporfcljig action taken by the State Board in previous years' 
recoiTffnendatlons, the Council todicated the current status, pro^ss or lack , 
of progress, and where considered. pertinent, reiteration of the recomendatlon. 

Current major re comrendat ions of the Council, briefly stated, are: 

1, When receipt of federal fmds is delayed, local educational 

agencies, should he provided their allotnents and then reliitourse 
the State upon receipt of the federal TOnies, 



fi, State ^M*d should require each local school system to 

V establish and maijitain an active advisory oouncll^ ^d to 
\ provide funds for the council's operation* 

3.\ Wie State Board should establish optliiial students-teacher ratios 
for each type of vocatloneG.-teGhnlc.al progran and require 
adherence by^local educational agencies, 

4 • A more coirprehenslve reporting' system which Includes all adult 
vocational enrolliffints should be developed by the State^ BoKxii 
also the Board should prepare md distribute a docinnent which 
relates Job titles and educational prop^OTB In tenns of the 
DOT^ SICC^ USOE vocatlorml program titles and vocational cluster 



5. The State Bo^ shoUld appoint a task force to ' Invest i^te the 
potently of utilizing proprietary schools to provide voca- 
tional tralnins for public school students where such training , 
is not otherwise a^y^lable, 

6,, The State Bo^d should est^llsh certification requlreiTents 
: for para-professionals in the field of vocationsd guidmoe and 
a mlnijTijm level of In-servlce training in career guid^ce 
counselors^ 



The l%ssachusetts- Ad^sory Council on Vbcatlonal-Technlcal Educa- 
tion's 1973 Annual Report 'Is a resonable^ stimulating and up-to-date critique 
of TOSt of the major problera and issues of vocational. education This 
report mi^t well be used m an assessment for the nation. The central focus 
of this report is its evaluation of the total m^ower deliver^ system of 
rfessachusetts in tenns of both the people, being educated (md t^Jied) m 
well as the .errployer. Included In this focus Is the intent ^ process, and 
results wMch relate to that focus. 

While the Council applauds the substantial pro^ss nmde since the 
mid-sixties In both ^proving the quality of occupational education md 
naklng such prop^ams .available to TOre people ^ the Council also finds access 
to occi^atlonal "education progrwe is still too limited. The Council also 
coiTiTBnds the increase in financial and human resources allocated to voca- 
tional education in the state^ but the fact renmlns that the ^locations 
have been made with no assessnent of cost-effectiveness, • 
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"A centj^ question r^sed by the study *s flri^Ji^ and conclu- 
sior^ Is Aether taproTOMnts In the present delivery system 
reqidre only more public si^port, ironey^ time ^d patience, 'Rie 
Comoll GohGludes that vihBt Is real]Ly needed, and needed soon, are 
different thln^ done In different waysi and" this requlj^s scare f 
fmjdm^nt&l changes In the tostltut Ion termed OGciyatlorml educa- 
/ tlon. (ei^hasls aided) . ~ ^ ~ 



Ihe State Deponent of Education in a- Jme 1973-:a^t ^rt_.d^ 
its plan to direct its resources In 1974^ for toprovlng and e^cpandtog toce-- . 
tlonal education received strong coninen^tion f^m the Cotncii, The Coimcll 
cautions, .howewr^ that ..until ireas^res relate to cost-effectiveness and 
lirpact become a of the pl^mtog and budget system^ there is no guaMntee 
that priorities reflected eltter In that system, or that results will 
ren,ect Intent, ... 

The State f^n topUes a conttauatlon of a major pro^^ to ^expand 
the region^ vocational sctool systCTi, a pro^un tavolvlng som $250 million 
or TOre, The Comcll found that insufficient data exists toda^^ upon v*iich 
to mkm long-range conrritments to ar^;- one dellTOi^ system, ^ The Coimall 
suggests a deeper look at alternative nK^dels— particularly a consideration of 
transforming the area schools toto resoi^e centers, 

me Council finds that the considerable resources represented by 
the private school sector ore lordly being ne^ected by the state and local 
coimmities in their efforts to plan for the future* Furthermore^ the 
prlmte schools arm required to rreet certain standards without be^ afforded 
protection a^lnst mfalr conpetition ftom public pro-am which iw, to 
fact 5 be less cost-effectivB than the private ones. 

■ Adequate delivery of ser^ces to the handicapped seems to be 
Inhibited by a lack of medwilsnB for effectively ldentlfV3JTg the hmdicapped 
population^ and by poor coninmlcatlons arong agencies serving the handicapped. 

'^Vocational pro^anB appe^ to be reason^ly well related to 
industrial needs 5 althou^i deeper malysis tadicates an Insufficient loiow- 
ledge of real labor needs as voiced by Industry, PmrtherTOre, much of tYm 
so-called successful ^record of Job placement is more attributable^ the 
Council believes, to'jjidustry d^mds for manpower which exceeds the current 
TOdest output of the wcatlonri education system. 

At present, there appe^s to be an ^adequate level of commmlcatlon 
between the coimimlty collets and other Institutions offering seconds^ and 
post-secondary occupational pro^ws , It riso appears that a comwnlcatlon 
prohlCT of iTBjor proportions exists mong and between vocational schools ^ 
feeder schools^ arid the local ^minlstrative and pollcy-nyang levels. 
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/ Among the five recormiendations contained In the 1973 Annual Eval- 

uation Report of the Mlchl^n State Advisory Councl]^ for Vocational Education 
the following two ore of particular interest : 

1. Apprenticeship-related classroom instruction^ recmltmnt^ 
counseling^ and training should be ej^anded and lirproved In 
close' coordination with apprentice pro^OTi sponsors. 



2, In order for the Council to develop an effective relationship 
vdth elected officials and those who Influence legislation^ . 
the State DepM^ment of Education should forward to the 
Council^ for informational puiTposes^ bills which have been 
drafted for legislative action* 



The Council conducted an iiTportant and successj^il Conference on 
Pederal^ Revenue Sharing which provided "a much-needed conTOn groLuid for 
m^ors^ s^erlntendents^ vocational directors and others" who attended," 

The Council is undertaking the preparation and release of ei^t 
television spots and ei#it radio tapes to help inprove the "taage-' of 
vocational education • 

Reaf finning its continuing interest and concern in aU its previous 
years' reconinendations, the Council stressed as *'new directions^" continued 
progress by the State DepK^rT^nt of Education 4n the litplementation of 

1. ' career education 

2. vocational education perforrnance objectives ' : , 

3. local vocational advisory councils 

As mi appendix to its report^ the Council Included &n analysis 
of a questionnaire corrpleted by 175 persons who attended the Council's 
public meeting* A review of these nndin^ todicates a nurrtoer of topics 
which need further interpretation and additional coiiminlcation by local 
and state authorities. 



MINNESOTA 



The Mnriesota State Advisory Council on Vocational Educatidn, as . / 
well as the State Board of Education^ are convinced that using the State 
Plan as the basis for conducting an evaluation of yocatlonal-tectmlcal 
education in the state is not feasible • 

, .the Plm jjifonnatlon is njmdeqmte for mi accurate 
' • Judgrent in re^^ to the ^bIb and priorities established 
within the Plan. The Plan is also totally Inadeqimte In 
eoniTimicatlJig the accor^llshments of vocatlonal-tec^inlcal 
- services to the state*" 

It is the Cornell's position that vocation^ education camot be 
surveyed in isolation. Ihus it is that Its 1973 report is concerned vrtth 
deflntag th& role of education ^ est^llshlng the purposes of education ^ and 
relating these purposes to allocation of respurces. Several ta^nious 
analoglei are offered to Indicate how- resource allocation and cost--beneflt 
cm be utilized to deterinlne prop^am offering. Most irrportant:^^ the ■ 
Council /calls for progran offering to be b^ed on direct responsiveness to 
the needs of the people of the state as detenrined by needs assessment 
studiesjand utilization of local advisory coimlttees. 

/ A major recornriendatlon of the Council Is that the state's adnlnls- 
tratlve structure for all of education be consolidated. Instead of four 
Boards arid a Conmlssionj the state should establish a sJbn^e'Mmesota 
Couhcll on Educational Services responsible for the totri educational system 
of the state. 

With specific reference to vocational education problems and needs ^ 
the Council notes that the /needs cited to 1970 continue to exist. In its 1973 
Report 5 a nLffriber of issues are Identified^ with appropriate reconrondations 
for their resolution. Some of these needs s^i^ 

1. Need to increase public awM^ness of the' priorities and bases 
for resoL^ce allocation in vocatioml education. 

2. Need for the govempr md legislature to restore fimds cut ft^om 
'vocational education., ' '■ 

3. Need for utilizing facilities md resowces for vocational edu- 
cation In the community before' building new schools. 

4. Need for developing new criteria for deteratolng whether a 
proff'am is to be discontinued other than^the Job placement record. 

5. Need for more practical nethods of assuring -equal opportunity 
for all students re^^ess of race, natiaial orl^, or sex. 

6. Need for the State Board of Education to malce TT»re effective 
use of the State Advisory Comcil on Vocational Education. 
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Mississippi 



The MlsslBSlppi State Advisory Conicll on VpcatloEfll E^cationj 
In its 1973 Annual Report contains BurrrTm'les of the e^^luatlon study 
nmde by the Council of 15 second^ school distrlctB and 5 post-secondary 
schdDl districts. Each of the school distrlctB was visited by a 
conmLttee conposed of representatiTOs of the State Council ^ the 
RCU, teacher educators, and the State Departirent's vocational education 
staff* Each ^d.slt OTcmted to two md one-half days* Ihe broad areas 
of consideration were adrtoistratlon^ cuwiculwrij relationships with 
the local, econon^a students and teachers. 

With respect to relationships with the local econoi^y^ it was 
foimd that for the secondaiy schools^ ten school districts (2/3) were 
doing average or above average in ggtting representatives ftom business 
and industry to participate in pro^mn or cure^icular development , and 
the other 5 (1/3) were rated below average. At the post-secontoy 
levels it was foimd that 1 school (1/5) was doing an excellent Job of 
initiating and mlntalniiig liaison with business and Industry, 2 scho^s 
(2/5) rated above average, 1 school (1/5) average, and 1 school (1/5) /J: 
below average. However, only 2 schools rated average or above In m^cihg 
use of general advisory and craft cormltties, 

. TOiese flndlngp Ifd to a recoiOTendation to the State Departnent that 
consideration be ^ven to toLtiatlng md developtag a format and procedi^ 
to be ^ven to local directors of secontoy and post-second^ pro^OTis' ^ 
that would encourage them to utilise the ■ services "OT their craft and 
advisory coimiltteeB on an active m.d consistent basis. 

Other major recormendatlons dealt with: 

1. Consideration be ^ven to a public relations progma for 
those school districts with vocatlonal-tectaical re^onal 
coniplexes. 

2* Continuing enphasis be ^ven to remdlal instruction for 
vocational students by specl^lsts In lanpiage arts and 
mathematics . . , 

3, Pro-yidlng occupational orientation to ^11 mddle ^^e students. 

4, Renewed enphaBis on closer coordination and ^^Iculation of 
c^rlculum between secondary and post-secondary propwis. 

5 , Handbooks on policy and procedures for State DepM^mnt and . 
local school of ficials concer^ilng vocatlorml and teclmical 
education be developed. 



In its report, the Council found that: 
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1. Vocational education era^ollrrenW hM increased from 
102,564 in 1968 to 127,599 -In 1973- 

2* Pro^OTB and t\m6s for the dlsad^^ta^.d ^d handicapped 
have Increased substantially. 

3, Mille sufficient imnpower data is a^^ll^le for planning 
purposes 3 the accuracy of the data il still questionable* 

4. Vocatloml educatlon^has not as yet takeri a leadership. 
' irole^ln^^pMrantying^ "J * 

5* Vdcatlonal education opportunities seem to pe easi^ 

acceselble to every nan, viowan^ boy and ^j^liln the state* 

6, rtore and more schools are rapidly bscoMng involved In 
offering career education. 



MISSOURI 

The 1973 Amual Report of the ^Missourl Advisory CounQll on Vocational: 
Education is a concise ^ cle^ report of its finding ^ conGlusions md recom= 
msndations on specific factors. Most InterestajigLy, for each stated factor 
(objective) evaluated the Report Includes a statement of nethodoloar and 
resources (studies ^ reports^ etc) utilized, Ihe Report also Includes 
statements of progressl in teplementtog previous ye«^ * recomnendations by 
the ^ State Departrent of Education ^ current status of the recomnendatlons^ 
and a restatement or revision of the^ original reGonrrendatlon as way be 
necess^* With little reference to any statistics^ the Report provides 
a conprehensive overirtlew of the problems issues and needs of vocational- 
technical education throu^out the state/ For this reasons a brief mmitmy 
of the major reconinendatlons^ as well as status of earlier reconrrentotions ^ 
follows. . ' '^ 

- ■ 1.. Each local educational a^ncy applying for funding for a 
vocatioiml pro^OTi provide justification data^ including a 
needs assessirent survey ^ identical to and in the sare formt 
as that used by the State Dep^TOnt In Justifying funding 
for new pro^aiTB, 

2, Teacher certification at the elerrentaiy level require conpletion 
of at least one course which stresses the basic philosophy, 
concepts and methodoloar of career and econorric education. 



■\ 

\ 

3, Reconmendations made by the State Apartment as the result. of 
periodic evaluations of local educational agencies must be 
IjTplerented by the agency vdthln one year under penalty of a 
loss of funds. ■ . ' 

4, Ihe concept of year-round school contoined with use of ^dividuali^ed 
instruction based on packaged units of Jjnstructionai material 
should be proTOted by' the State DepartTOnt in order to better 
utilize vocational education facilities in tenns of handling more _ 
students TOre adeqimtely* . ■ 

5, me State Departrrent of Education should initiate a study 
imnediately to develop a flnmiclal reporting system which would 
provide information on vocational pro-am costs on a imlt basis, 

6, Junior colleges should be encouraged not to duplicate existing 
occupational education prograTB being offered by area vocational 
schools md local educational agencies In the geopr^aphlcal area 
served by the college , " ■ ^ 

7, Mandatory licensure , of proprietary schools ^ recormended in 1971 
by the Coincil and supported by the State Department, was sub« 
mitted for legislative action in 1973. Passed by the House ^ 

but not by the Senate , the Council will support the State Depart- 
rent of Education in resubmttlng legislation in 197^. 

8, Ihe State Departmnt of Education continues to honor the Council's 
1972 recormendat ion that no additional area vocational schools 

be desi^ated until certain studies have been completed. 



MONTANA / 

'In assessing the Stfete. Plan for 1973, the Montana Advisory Council - 
for Vocational Education foolnted but in its 1973 Eval^tiori Report that ' 
overall 3 the goals ^ objectives snA. activities are those which .will assist 
the state in providing an lirproved vocational education system for Montma, 
However, the State Plan placed little or no enphasis on goals aimed at 
a nuntoer of areas considered' Ijiporbant by^ the -Council , e.g.i 

1, placeTOnt of ^aduafceB'^^'^ 

2, cooperation vath private schools ■ - • 
^ 3, drop-out prevention and re-entry of drop-outs \ 

i|. local advisory comrilttees 
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5* no msntion of the Inddajij, the only , real ndnority s^ovp In the 
state* 

The Council also called for more errphasis In the post-secondaiy, adidts 
dlsadvantageda handloapped md non-pii>llc school areas. There also appears 
to be a need^ for nfw dlreGtlons :at the eecondary school level where conBunerj 
homen^dng and auto mechtolGS account for 511 of student enrollrMnt, 

The Council's repprb Included a detailed discussion of the problenB 
involved in attesting to match vocational pro^^ output with mmpower 
nt'Ms: Of particular interest were insists pro^dded as to the meaningful-- 
ness of some of 'these statistics. For exanple^ in pointing out that while 
the ErTplojmient Security Di^sion projected 1^80 Job opening in agrlc^ture 
sund that apiculture prop^an ^aduates nuntoered on^ 9233 the Council is not 
pi^p^ed to reconiTBnd that the schools Increase their output because faraiers 
aie unwilling to increase the relatively low wages for tmtaed form hands. 

The CoLuricil recoimended that vocatiOT^ education concentrate on 
o^joupatlonal cluster training rather than specific Job training in order 
^:.o pTOvlde students with irore options. 

The Council reported that post--secondary institutions are ^nerally 
doing a coninendable job of providing Job placenEnt for their students, 
but that secondary schools do not seem to have ^Bsped this responsibility 
as part of their role, ^ 

In its conTOnts on the State Flm. for BY 197^ ^ the Council characterized 
-it siJiply' as a conpliance document for obtaining federal funds rather than 
a plahnlng docimient for vocational education in Jtont^ia, The Council 
suggested basic elements of a planntag document ^ e*g.: 

1/ If a go'al is included in a State Plan^ then it should 
be properly funded to assure its tapleirentationi otherwise 
the goal should not be indued, ^ ' ^ 

2. It should be conprehenslve In that it taJces Into account 

the needs of all Individuals requiring vocational, education ' - 
at all levels. ' 

3# It should jbe articulated ft^m the lowest ^mde level 
tlTOu#i the post-seoonda^ level. 



i HEIRASKA 

' "The- 1973 tonual Evaluation Report of the Nebraska Mvlsoiy Coimcll on 
Vocational Education reported as one of its major conceiris lack of state 
le^slature coimltufint to vocational education. 'Bils is evidenced by the 
^ fact ttmt state funding was only 3% of the total costs Involved, and iigth 
nationally in the aimunt of state resources allocated to secondaiT^ voca- 
tional education. (Ihls ranking Is taken ft»oin Operation Baseline reports'. ) 
This lack of financial support jjipacts ne^tlvely on staffing of the 
Division of Vocational Education, the quality of leadership possible from ^ 
the State Departirent of Education, and ultimately on the qua3.1ty of.voca- ,\ 
tior^ education prograins . 

Articulation and coordination of Inatitutional vocational prop-ams, 
at all levels, as well as with other- agency manpowei? development pro-ams, 
plus the involvement of business and Industry, ttoou^i the use of advisory 
conmlttees were rated by the Council as anong the top priority activities 
to be undertaken by the State Departroent of Education, 

. ■ Using Operation Mseline data, the Council found that Nebmste _ 
ranks 10th nationally in the percental of rural students enrolled In voca- 
tional prograins; 25th In percental of urban students | 15th in postsecon^ai^ 
and iBth in. secondary enrollments. Tn other ccnparisons conceirilng en-'^ 
rolliient, Nebraska rated above the national averages, includins percentage 
of Negro ehrolliiEnts and handicapped student enrollnenta. Despite this 
^oorimendatory record, the Cornell urged further expansion in vocational 
education pro-am opportunities for students in urban centers, minority 
^Kjups and th^^ disadvantaged. 

The Counpil's. report nade a nimtoer of reconmendations dealing with 
cuirlculym developient for vocational education. 

On the master of relationships with the Nebraska le^slature, the 
Council's executive director has registered as a lobbyist for vocational edu- 
cation. The Council reconmended that the State Board for Vocational Education 
stwuld enploy a full-time registered lobbyist on its staff. 

Establishnent of vocational progcam advisory conmlttees for the 
seven postsecondary school areas was strongly urged by the Council. Among 
the responsibilities of these advisory caunlttees would be malntatalng a 
conrajnieation llnkags with the State Advisory Council, the State and 
' Regional Labor Offices, and the State Manpower Planning Office. 

Diplementlng the Career Education concept in all the schools 
througiout the State was ur^d by the Council in reconmendlng that the 
State Departrrfint of Education: 

1. Assl©i personnel to assist local school systems In this matter. 



2. Conduct workshops aM seminars to help teachers inplement the 
concept. 



3* • Teacher training instltutlonf Include career education 
" concepts/ and practices in coitt^e of f er^gs to prospeGtlve 
teachers^. J 

Thm CounQil called for an entirely new approach for supporting 
vocational youth -oir^pnlzat Ions, enl^glng student ireiriDershlp,. and involve- 
nent of all teachers and schTOl adndnlstrators in the clifis * 

I During 1973, the Legislature considered transferring MTA, and . 
Defense Training^ Volmiteer F^e and Safety Training, and Elrergency Medical 
^chnician Itaining ff om the Division of Vocational Education to other, 
^encles* The Council reconrnended that this transfer not be made, 

Ihe Couricll e^^ressed gener'al satisfaction with progpesfj the State 
Department of Education wag, makir^ in toplementing pre^aous years* Cornell 
recOTTiTiendatlbns . CWy in one area — a shortage of properly prepared 
vocational teachers ~ called for reaffirmation by the Cornell of Its 
1972 recorriMndat Ions ^ for IjiprovOTent , . * 

^e ^3eb^aska Advisory Council took the occasion of its 1973 Report 
to strongl5^ affirm Its opposition to consolidation of prograiTB md funds 
for vocational education and to support the present system of categorical 
'funding. ■ ^ ■ 

It is interesting to note that the Nebr^ka Council has decided not 
to seek state funds for its operations because "the fact that the- Council 
is not dependent upon state funds also assurtes ^eater ft^eedom to recom- 
mend irore support for vocational education by the state legislature, . , 

Wie. Council's report was devoted prliTBrlly to answering a series 
of questions submitted by the National Advlsorn^ Council on Vocational - 
Education in preparation for Concessional hearing, ^ ^ 

Ihere is ver^ Ijjrilted use of priTOte vocatiorml '^t raining institutions 
by the State Board for Vocational Education. To date there are no data 
available on the elttent of private usage by the State Board, 

Ihe Council reports an extrereljr satisfactory relationship In terro^ 
of both coordination and availability of ^ data with:. both the Qrployment 
Service and the Economic Development Agency, . — 

"^e Council found that while deflcdtlons' of handicapped and - a 
disadvantaged are adequate, there -.as difficulty in achieving 
a uniform mderstaiidlng at the locAl level among all p^ici^ 
patlng. However 5. this wasn't the main problem^, 'Diere seemed 
to be a relucteice on , the part of some local educational agencies 
flZAs) to do anything for these people. A hi#i percental of 
hchools are still not partlcipatjjig, " - 



NEVADA 



•me 1973 Annual Evaluation Report of the Nevada Advisory Council 
for itopower Training and Career Education contains a description and 
rationale for the evaluation rrodel developed and utilized by the Council 
in working with local schools and school systerns. ^e of the basic 
tenets of this TOdel is that evaluation Is irost effective when it bialds 
upon and involves the people directly affected ^ i.e., self-evaluation. 
Built into the self^evaluation stratear is self^inplerentatlon of ap^eed 
upon recoiTTrendations for chaiige. 

The Council reviewed the status of vocational education objectives a 
stated in the NeTOda flan for X'areer Education for the 197^ Fis cal Year. 
The Council ^s report lists those objectives attained, partlaliy attained, 
and not yet attained. In all, 54 objectives were listed, with 40 con- 
sidered ^^attalned," 

A review of the status of the Council -s major reconiTiendations to 
the State Board revealed- 

1. Career Education has become a hl#i priority item within 
the State .Department of Education, 

2. Ihe State Departirent of Education has held several Career 
.Education Seminars for local school officials, 

3. The State Department of Education has established an 
Articulation Conmlttee in an ejffort to iirplement the 
CoLmcll^s recomnendations concerning increased articulation 
and coordination of pro-ams in order to elljninate duplication, 

^. The BrploynEnt Security Division has loaned a rfenpower 
Economst to the State Department of Education to assist 
in planning priorities for vocational priorities at tlie 
state level. . ^ ...^ ^ 

5. The University of Nevada, Reno, has established a Career/ 
Vocational Teacher Education pro-am. 

ivfejor current recomrrendations of the Council are: 

1, The Nevada legislature appropriated $2 million annually to 
support career, vocational, technical and adult education 
throu^out the state. 

2. A study be mde to identify all. sources of vocational and 
career education funds and their distribution so that federal 
revenue sharing funds be appropriately utilized for such " 
educational programs. 
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3, Vocational education agencies detemijie pro-am outoonBS 
and initiate planning efforts to develop measurable goals 
arid objedtives. 

A student follow--up and placement pro-ams be Initiated* 

5, T^ie State Department more actively involve the Council; 
local school officials; private school, college and 
university officials; business ^ industry and the public in 
the preparation of the State Plan. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The 1973 Annual Report of the New Hampshire Advisory Council for ^ 
Vocational and Technical Education offers three interesting insists into 
how State Councils can function to the benefit of vocational education as 
follov/s; 

1. The Council prepared and distributed 150 ,000 brochures 
throu^out the State appealing to citizens to support pending 
State legislation for the establlsteient of 20 secondary voca-- 
tional education centers. The Act was passed^ with an 

ji Initial appropriation of $3*5>rnillion, Ihe Council ^ the 

^State Department of Education and the Business and Industry 
Association of New Hamp^Mre Joined together in this promo-- 
tional effort. .A" 

2. /IS a result of Council efforts , the Business and Industry 
Association of New Harrpshire reactivated Its Subcomnittee on 
Education in active support of vocational-technical education. 

3. Ihe Council ej^ressed concern that the post-secondary 

■ institutions had done such a go^Dd Job. in preparing indlvldijals 
for health-care, occupations that there is a strong possibility 
there will ioon be a surplus of traljied people in this field 

\in New Hartpshire and surrounding states. The Council recom- 
n^nded therefore ^ that requests, for establishment of new^ 
or expansion of current health-care education pro-ams be 
caref\illy studied. 

Among other major recomnendatlons of the Council are the following 

1. Local advisory and craft cormittees ^ especially Cu the post- 
secondaiy levels should become more involved in the problems 
• of their particular area v/ith re^rd to Job opportunities 
avaiiable to students corr^Dleting school. 
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2. Pedeiml funds for vocational education should be provided at 
least bne. i^ear in B 'vBncB or a new system be developed whereby 
plaimlng coiild become a realistic endeavor* ' 

3. Carryover of fedeml funds Crom one year to the next by the 
State Departirent of Education^ which was alxrost 501 of the 
total federal fmds for 1972, should never exceed 10-'15? of 
the ori^jial allocation. 

4. The State Plan should trove rrom a "corrpllance docunBnt" to 

a planning pro-am by incorporating the concept of Mana^ment 
by Objectives* 

5. Each vocational education center be staffed with at least one , 
vocational guidance counselor and a viable placertent service 
should be established and maintained. 

6. The preparation of vocational guidance counselors should iiiclude 
a hands-on occupational e^^osure* 

TV/0 interesting statements were conta*lned in the Council -s letter of 
transmittal 5 to wit: 

"Althou^ this Report evaluates the past year's pro-ams , 
In reality it is the cuJinlnation of a five year Council 
effort to place vocational training into the mainstream of 
the educational process thereby providing the occupational 
preparatloh necessary to fulfill the requirements of our 
society, which are predicated on the ability to work*" 

and^ 

-■The Council still contends that the concept of tmlnlng 
all our students for worthwhile occupations in the Job» 
oriented society is a vlable-^one, but that a niere exposui"^e 
to a vocation cannot be constrnicted as a replaceirent for 
a proficient vocational education/- 
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NEW JERSEY 



Careful reading of the New Jersey State Advisory Council report 
provides aji adequately conpi^ehenslve picture of vocatlonal'-technical ed-^ 
ucatlon problems 5 needs ^ Issues and prop^ess for the Imowledgeable and 
.interested citizen* Several summaries of detailed studies are excellent. 
Of particular interest is the Council ^s statement of contijiuing interest and 
follow-up cf seTOn topics reported on in previous years ^ its insistence on 
positive action by the State Dfepartirent on previous years' recomTendatlons^ 
and its description of planned 197^ evaluation projects, lliese projects 
are: 

1. To determjjne the extent to which guidance and counseling has 
related to occupational training and developirent of secondary 
students. 

2. To deternmie the extent to which occupational coordinating 
councils are performng within each county to Irrplement 
vocational education on an equitable basis throu^iout the 
counties they serve. 

3. To determine the extent to which the commmity colleges ^ 
the area vocational technical schools and the private profit 
vocational schools are successf\il in preparing students for 
tDccupatlonal careers and placmg students in jobs for which 
they have been trained. 

To determine the extent to v/hlch teacher education departments 
are adequately preparing teachers for new directions in voca- 
tional educations new pro-am areas ^ and unmet needs In voca- 
tional education. 

^ There is an absence of any tangible plan to effect process in the 
a2-^a of vocational teacher education pro^^ams by both the Division of Voca^ 
tional Education and the Department of Hlglier Education. In the Council *s 
opinion, the Bi vision's cutback of alirost $1455000 f^om the planned $1 million 
for teacher education was disproportionately hl^. 



Funding ^ .. ^ ■■ < 

Federa.1 funds are still being received too late in the fiscal year 
to peiTrilt systerratic allocations by type of student , pro^axn^ am area. On 
the other haiid, total vocational education expenditures in FY 1973 
($22.8 million) remained almost the saine as 3ri BY 1972 ($22.7 million). 

A pilot prnject to develop a model which directly Involves the fiscal 
allocatlonB of the state fbr vocational education programs j services, and 
activities at the local school district level is tmklng excellent progress. ■■ 

The vocational educational outfTut in health prograjns exceeded total 
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estimated state demand in all health occupations* On the other hand^ there 
were shortages betv/een anticipated output and demand in agriculture ^ distribution ^ 
business md.offlce^ and trades and Industry categories. The Council expi^essed 
its concern in this 'matter by raising the question of the possibility of con- 
fusion in the definition of "pro^^am enrollm.ent" or in the method of counting 
students. 

. From a fiscal standpoint 5 the State Plan is p-adually becoming a use-^ 
fLil'\rnanagement tool. However ^ there still exists a discrepancy between 
Division expe'ctation as stated iji the State Plan and actual results In terais 
^ of ^'enrollrtent,' pro^am^ and' completion nuntoers. ITie Advisoiy CoLfficil raises 
'the question as to the data base for era^olLments being quite different .from, 
the data base for conpletlons. 



Reconrnendat ions 



Of the ten i-ecomnendatlons made by the Council in its 1972 report ^ 
satisfactory Jjrplementation progress appears to be taking place only on four. 
The remainder v^ere reiterated as recorriTiendatiohs in the 1973 report* 
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The New Ntemco Advlsoiy Council on Vocational-TeGhnlcal Education 
noted^ In its 1973 tonual Evaluation Fteport that vocational education pro^anB 
were e^^mded considerably over last fiscal year^ and substantial pro^ss was 
inade in inplerenting pro^aiTS in areas of critical need. However^ there were 
several anoinalles i 

1, Enrolljrent in cooperative pro^ajiB v^as do^^-m by 15*2|. 

2, Woric study enTOllriBnts 'were/also considerably lower than 
projected, 

3- \toile enrollJTEnts of/^sadvanta^d increased substantially 
over last year's pTOjections^ post-=secondary enrol^jTEnt was 
down, ' 

The Council alsd noted that^ "'4ille nrach has been said about career 
education^ the State f^led to fund any career education progr^anE," It was 
reconTTEnded that the/State Plan include specific fields which schools would 
be required to ej^eifid for career education, and that specific career education 
proffpmm be identified and inplertEnted in ^ade levels througi post^secondaiy . 

.A'study by the Council of four vocational education pro^ajiu - ^ 
agrlcultiape , dn.strlbutlve , health, and office sug^sts that a substantial 
iiTbalance exists between current vocational training and actual State manpower 
needs* The Council reconTOnds that a thorougi State^de analysis of vocational 
education pro^anB be undertaken to deterndne which pro^aris should be eiiphasized 
in order to meet the State's rranpower needs. 

Voicing the nation--v/ide concerns ^out the need for InprovinE 
vocational guidance and cowiseling, a rrBjor reconTOndation of the Coi^cil ir 
this matter is to require all counselors to have some business or industry 
experdence , 

A conprehensive groi© of recarmendations Is made by the Council with 
respect to Job placerent of school leavers and conplaters. :teco@iiEing that 
there are a nurnber of a^^ncies and or^ann.sations in the field of ,job placement ^ 
the Council points out^that few, if any, are particularly concerned with placing 
young students laclcing job experience • The Council recomnends, therefore, 
that the schools accept the responsibility for developing a Job placenent pro= 
gram which will include cooperation and assistance from enployirent service 
agencies and organizations. To inplement this rBCOmiendation, uhe Comcil 
f^^arther recorrTOnds that monies be made available so that an enployment counselor 
be enployed by each major educational and training institution in the State/ 

Ihe Council also recomrrEnded that universities allocated partic- 
ular fmds for vocational teacher' education, and that provisions be made to 
involve Industry in a rreanlngful v/ay with In^sei^ce training of vocational 
education teachers. 
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NEW YORK 



It v/as rerreshliig to find the malri tlirust of 1973 toiual Report 
recorTTnendations of the New York State Advisory CoioiigII on Occupational 
Education concerned prljnarily with student needs for relevarit occupational 
eduoatlon* Tlie^ recommendatlon.s dealt with: 

1* increasing opportunities for cooperative v^ork experience 

2. increasing elective options in both academic and vocational 
education programs 

3^ ^eater utilisation of private -schools - - . ..^ 

greater artlcula^tlon between secondary and post-secondary 
programs to eliminate redundancy of courses for students 

Th& Council has also approved a task force report which recomnendedg 
among other items: 

1. College level credit be awarded apprentices and Journeymen 

for work experience and relevant instructional courses througji 
the Regent's External De^ee Pro^ajn. * ' "^^ = 

■ 2, Utilization of union leaders by local advisory committees 

Hie Council also responded in detail to the recorrmendations of the 
Fleisctimariri jConmlssion Report j poliiting out some en^ors of om^lssion in 
dealing with occupational education. Hie Council was pai^ticularly concerned 
that every student in the State have an opportiinity to enroll in occupational 
education progr^ams. 

A sub-^GOTTmlttee of the Evaluation Committee has been appointed to 
GOnceiTi itself v/ith Car-^eer Education in New York. 

Tlie State Department of Education^ in conjunction with the Council ^ 
held a tv/o^day workshop dealing v/ith local school system advisory councils. 
Over 150 people attended the workshop, A conplete report of the workshop 
is contained in the Annual Report. 

Ttie Council contracted for a study of the effectiveness of Job ^ 
Placement Coordinators during 1972-73' Ihe Council expressed-dlssatlsfactlofi 
with the report of the study. Further action to be taken^ if any^ was not 
Indicated, 

As the result of a prelnjnlnary study of occupational education for 
handicapped students, the Council hks contracted for a detailed study in 
197ZJ by Ohio State Unlvui^sity Center for Vocatinnal and Technical Education. 

The major tmnist of the reGOiTTnendations of the 1973 Report dealt 
with students and their educational needs* 
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Ihe Advlsoi^ Council's concern about the problems of ^tlculation 
betv/een secondary and post-second^^ schools led to a contracted study and 
report during 1973. The conclusions provide little hope for progress In 
tMs matter 3 except possibly at the local school system level dealing with 
a post-secondary Institution within its ^op^aphic borders. Even this 
hope is hi^ly problematical. 

The Councir viev/s as constructive the actions taken by the State 
Mucation DepartTOnt in irrplementing its previous ye^'s reconmendatlons . 
■niese dealt with the guidance and counseling flmction^ staff and support 
services , 



NORTH CARQUNA 



The 1973 Annual Evaluation Report of the North Carolina Advisoi-y 
Report on Vocational Education contains sunnmry reports of foruitis on 
occi^atlonal education held in each of the eigit educational districts 
in the state. The forunB were desired to: 

1. look at citizen status of occupational prograirs 

2 . give citizens^ opportunity for input into planning 

3. allow citizens to express views concerning occupational 
education 

The reports viere or^nised around the following topics: 

1. Wliat did the people say? 

2. Vflmt did the administrators say? 

3. Vfliat did the instructors say? 

A special r^eport dealt with the vocational youth or^nizatio^s, ' While 
the niMDer of such organizations has shovm steady but slow ^o\^h^ the 
Council found that only one of five potential TOntoers belong to these or^l- 
sations* . ^ ? 

Another special report dealt^ with the use of advisory comnittees by 
the schools. V^lle the findings were generally favorable they were also 
mixed. 

Recorrrendations made by the Council are sunniarized as follows: 

1. The goals and objectives of the State Plan^ should reflect 
program quality considerations as well, as quantity. 

2. The goals and objectives section of the State Plan be dlstribu- - 
ted to all local institutions offering occupational education 

at least one month prior to school opening, 

3. A task force of appropriate educators be appointed to study the 
problems mid possibilities of articulation of occupational 
education curricula between secondary and postsecondai^ ^ 
institutions . 



^. Ttie State Boarf of Education nake a major study of the occu- 
pational education needs and aspirations of grades 9=12 students, 

5. A major study be made of the professional development needs . 

6. The State Board of Education should strongly urge local .boards 
of education to organize lay citizen advisory comnittees^ and 
that the State Board provide bxi intensive in-service education 
pro-am for school a^nistrators and teachera on effective 
lise of advisory conrrilttees. 



NORTH DAKOTA 

The 1973 Annual Evaluation Report of the North Dakota State Advisory 
Coimcll for Vocational Education opened with a report of obsecrations of teains 
of evaluators v/ho visited 17 secondaiy schools 4 post--secondaiy schools. The 
teajiTS consisted of one consultant ^ one state staff mertbera aiid one or irot'e 
Advisory Council rembers* Obsermtlons reported were hi^ly coniTfindatory . 

Among the areas of concern which resulted in a number of reconrrendations 
by the Council for InprovenBn^ v/ere: 

1, Freparatlonj tralnnjig^' motlvatlonj certification ..and^ - - .-~ 
fesslonal development of vocational teafifierSp 

2, Relevmice of vocational programs to needs of students and 
eiTployers . 

3, General lack of guidance and counseling for vocational 
occupations at the secondary level; and hl^ ratios of students 
to counselora* 

4, Inadequate funding for research In vocational education as 
well as for reijitiurserrent to local school Bystems for secondary 
level vocational education pTOgrams* 

5, Utilization of ad\dsory corTrnittees for occupational and teacher 
education prograins as required by state regulations. 

Evaluation by the Council of State Plan goals and priorities^ and the 
extent to which vocational education is serving people and their needs indicated 
satisfactory progress is being made m mst instances- by the State Department 
of Education* Meeting the needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped ^ however ^ 
was quite imsatlsfactory , Satisfaction was indicated with pro^ss being made 
by the State Department in ijiplementlng the Council -s 1972 rscomnendations. 

The Council *s report contained considerable back^ound information and 
data wMch served as the rationale for the Council's conclusions and recomrrenda- 
tions* Also in the Report Is a sunmary of the objectives of the State Plan^ ^ 
listing outcorres sou^t and achieved. 

In addition to recomriendatlons made 3 the Council passed tvro resolutions 5 
as follov/s : . 

1. That the Council recommend sane form of Joint approval of all post- 
secondary occupational prograhis be IjTpleTOnted by the State Board. 
^ of Vocational Education and the State Board of Hlgier Education. 

2* l^iat a State Supervisory of Industrial Arts be appointed. 
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OHIO 

Th* Ohio Advisory Coui-icll for Vocational Education, In its 1973 report, 
comnended the actainistratlon, the legislature the State Board and the State 
Department of Education, and the Diva.slon of Vocational Education for effective 
leadership for making It possible for 70f» of Ohio's school students to Have 
access to" at least twelve* different i-eas of vocational education. This gpal ■ 
will be achieved when construction of currently approved building projects is 
approved. However, the Council pointed out that unless the legislature increases 
th* nuirber of new vocational education units that can be allotted to school 
districts for the fiscal year starting July, 1, 197^, .the growth _ of vocational 
education services will not be in keeping with these new facilities . 

The Council a].so proudly stated that Ohio leads the nation in the 
developrrent of career education programs with approxlinately 120,000 students 
enrolled. 

.Contained in the Couiicil's report were twelve objectives of the State 
Flm for 1973. Among these objectives ^ and projected enrol^JTients for 1978, 
are the following:. .-^ - - - - 



OBJECTIVE 


^ of all 
students 
in 1978 


Career Education ©r^ades) 


62,9 


Career Education (^ades 7 &8) 


63.0 


C^eer Education (grades 9 & 10) 


62.7 


Occupational Work AdJustTOnt for 
Drop-out Prone Youth Below 
l6 Years 


35.6 


Post-secondai^ Vocational 
' Pro^anB for Persons 18-21 


^4,1 


Adult Workers \ 




Residential Vocatlona:! Schools 
Youth 16=21 





MROUiwr 



*0 



FY '73 



26,611 
22,529 

6,197 

19,350 
li|8,980 



FY '78 



786,825 
233,133 
247,071 

25,675 

37,200 
253,678 

2,000 
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, Of the seven reconinendations nrnde by the Couiicil in its report ^ 
^ two are of particular* interest: - ' ^ 



1, The State Board of Education should provide Incentives for 
each vocational center to establish a Job placerent pro^ajn. 

. 2, Tne State Boai^d of Education should ur^ that all fedeiml 

funds available for all types of vocational education and/or 
training or retralmngj be channeled th^u^ the United States 
Office of Education and its comterparts at state and lodal 
levels* 

The Council's report contaliied siiiTirarles of four inportajit studies, 
dealing v/ith career and vocational education in Ohio, Tv/o studies were 
conmissioned by the- Council ^ and two by the State Department of Education, 



OKLAHOMA 



The 1973 Ariniml Report of the Oklahoma Advisory Cooncil on Voca- 
ti^nal-Technical Education opens v/ith a hi#ily conpllinentary letter con- 
cerning the \^^rk of ^ the Council from the State Director for Vocational 
and Technical Education to the US Corrmissioner of Education. The Council 
responded m Idsid on the section of its reporj: dealing \^j±th the extent 
to which Council recommendations have received due consideration by the 
State Department of Education. . ^ -■ 

Fajor recorrmendations of the Council dealt with the following 
concerns: - 

1. A new state funding procedure should be developed for local 
school system secondai^ vocational pro-ams that is based 
upon comnunlty* and ai^ea needs — with consideratdon of supply- 
demand job factors. (Pi^esent fuiiding is based on instructor 
reimbursement only.) 

2* In-service training of vocational teachers should be improved 
to rral<e it mor^e meajiingful and aTOilable to teachers ^ and 
that appropriate credit be given for this training as well as 
equivalency credit for on-the=Job training. 

3. There should be less rigidity iii tJjne'-frajnes for students 
enrolled in vocational courses ^ especially in the senior year, 
so as to allow a better choice of options throu#i exposure to 
more vocational possibilities. 

4. A follow-up study of vocational pro-am graduates aiid school 
leavers be conducted by the State Defjartment of Education, 
with an offer of finaiicial assistance by the Council, 

5. Industrial arts pro^aniSj as part of Career Education be 
supported by funds from the legislature and local school 
districts* 

6. Because almost 80% of the total vocational enrollment is 
spread over skill areas of average to marginal demand, 
counselors should be providing. students with more orienta-- 
tion on employment requirements and opporturiitles at an earlier 
,^ade level for the hl^ demand categories* 

7. Increased and improved use of local advisory coninlttees, 

8. Amending state law to provide a depreciation fund for re-- 
placerrent of equipment in school vocational shops *^ 

9. Increase the nuntier of vocational youth clubs at the post-- 
secondary levels. 



Oklalioim 



10. The need for the Department of Education to prepare long 
range plans for providing vocational pro^ajTis for the 
disadvantaged . 

11. Hie .need for the State Board to take a more active role In 
the letting of contracts for building area schools. 



OREGQfl 



The fonrmt of the 1973 Annual Evaluation Report of the Oregon Governor ^s 
Advisory Council for Cai-^eer Education followed very closely the su^ested 
guidelines recommended by. Vocational Education as developed in cooperation with 
the U.S. Office of Education and the ad hoc coninittee of Stat|e Advisory 
Councils* 

1. Validity and appropri aten ess of State Plan goals and priorities 
:m terms" of student needs and employment opportunities? 

a. After going into a detailed but non-technical explanation 
of the processes involved in establishing goals arid prior'- 
itiesj and coTTiTiending the State Department of Education for 
embar^klng on its new Career Pro,^-^am Planning System^ the 
Council pointed out some potential problems with the system 
and reconmended some preventive measures, 

, b* More of the goals should be v/rltten in measurable perform- 
ance terms. 

c, Ttie rationale behind the selection of objectives should be 
'rmre explicitly stated. . ' , 

2, To what. extent a re v ocational education opportunities available 
to arr^^eople at the secondary ppst-seco ndary and adult levels? 

Vfnlle considerable data are available as to what is happening or . 

will be happening^ the Couneil speculates about^ ^Hvhat is not ■ 

happenins but should be happening." The Council reoorTTnends 

that the "state Dep^su^tment of Education mount a conprehensive 

study result ing in a report that woiild address acconpllshnBnts 

as well as natters in need of initial or further attention. • • 
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Other questions to which the Coimcil report addresses Itseir arei 

1, ^ticulatlQ^ . ■ ' 

One of the sources of difficulty in achieving articulation 
is that far too many instructors at every level of transfer ^ 
perceive articulation as a tlireat to classroom autonomy. 
The Council reconirends that the State Dep^TOnt of Education 
develop an articulation plan which will include occupational 
pro^OTis, 



2, Job Placerent and Pollow-i^ \ ' . 

The Council e^ressed satisfaction with the new follow-up 
data-collecting system the State Departmgnt of Education -is 
planning to inplerent. However ^ there was no discussion of 
Job placement activities as such. 



3, Career Education 

After a detailed discussion^- of the Career Education concept 
the Coiricil reconirended that the State Dep^tment of Educa- 
. tion*s Career Education Section enphasize upon every school 
district^ in Oregon the IrTportance of career education and ^ 
encourage each district to place p^eater budget and human 
resources into career education. 



Re cormendat ions < ^ 

The extent to which the Council *s re ooirrTBndat ions have 
received due consideration is generally satisfactoi^. 



PENNSYLVANIA 



/ 



The Permsylv^a State Ad'^sory Council for Vocational Education 
sees as one of Its niajor roles that of serving as'an advocate for vocational- 
^tectolcal education. In pursuance of this objective ^ the Cowicll sponsored 
a Governor's Woricshop Conference on Vocational Education during 1973 to ' 
Identify m^or Issues of vocatlonri-technlcal education and the advocacy 
positions^ whidi the Coimcil ndgit Mvance, The report of the Conference will 
be stufflLed for Inplementing action to be taken dicing 1974, 

The Council also cornrissloned two in-^pth stupes of: 

1, occi^^atlonal education for the handic^ped \ 

. 2. professional prep^atlon pro^anB for vocatibnri-technlcal 
teadners and adrrlnlstratoTB i 

! 

The Council is also enga^d In a series of activities to liipro.ve 
the Inmge of vocational -tedinlcal edacation throu^out the; state. 

As a result of an in-depth md thorou#i study ^ioimissiaied by the 
Council 3 the status and needs of occupational education for the handicapped 
were suninarlzed as follows : 



1, There are mar^ occupational areas in wha/ch the han^c^ped 
can successfully hold Jobs^ but trrinln^ Is not being 
provided for all these areas, 

2, Counseling for the handicapped leaves ymudi to be desired, 

3, Work experience -pro^aiTB for the hanalc^ped present special 
problems, / 

' ' "4 , Differing' inte^r^t"atlons"^t~ thTTp^ 

the definition of "handicapped" 1^ a major wealmess, 

5, Special services and training praCided^the handicapped can 
make then as conpetitive^ or even n^re so^ thai the non- 
handicapped on the Job market* 

^, There were relatively few projects in which local advisory 
conirlttees were utilized. 

7 , Interface between the schools and other agencies involved 
in serving the handicapped is nlnlmal,^ ;. 

In addition to several other conclusions^ the Council has made 
appropriate reconmendations to r^^solve the preblems revealed in Its study, 
Ihe recorrrendatlons include an on-going evaluation and follow-^up system for 
the Bureau of Vocational Education and the ^Cornell, V- 



As the r^s'olt of a coimlssioned study by the Council ^f "proffpam 
offered by the IMlversity of Pittsbur#i, Tenple University and Pennsylvania 
State LMversity ,in preparing vocational-technical teachers and airlnlstratorB 
the Council recormiends that: , • . 



Pennsylvaiila 



1, The Bureau of Vocational Education should establish an on-- 
gpljig procedure to evaluate these pro^OTis In^ terms' of 
accountability . 

2. In-service prop^ains should be. developed. 

A position pap:-r concerning these matters has been presented to the' Bureau of 
Vocational Education, 



PUERTO RICO 

. The Puerto Rico kdvlBoty Council on Vocational md Technical 
Education^ in its 1973 Report recoiTTOnded that the State fciard^.ln co- 
operation with the Council hold at least 3 public heariji^ to help 
detenrdne the effectiveness of vdcatlonal education throu^out the Island, 
'mis recornrpndatlon was based' on the results of^ a public hearing con= 
ducted by the Oouhcll during 19t3* At this n^eting, a nuntoer of groups 
lncludin_g the Coirmittee on Education of the Manufacturer's Association 
proviaed considerable information of value to the Council in conducting 
its evaluation responslblUtles* 

:As the result of an in-depth study of 'gr^aduates of vocational- 
technical courses by the Vocational-ltechnlcal Education Division, the 
Coiincil, r^f^^^ntmnHfid that priorities^ for "fundJng md conductin g vocatio nal- 
technical education pro^ains be est^llshed on the basis of l^or market 
.deniand. To help acca^lish' this objective ^ the Council further recommends 
that strong local school advisory coninlttees be estaJDlished, 

VBiile the Council participated in a study ^ and discussions , 
leading to. a conpletely new organizational and . administrative structure 
for vocational and technical education ih' Puerto Rico, it still has several 
reservations about the new structure as reflected in several recoinnendatlons* 

ihe Report contains a detailed description of a reconrnended 
Management Control System for the vocational education in Puerto Rico, 
Ihis system Is based on the Council ^s Executive Director's studies for his 
doctoral dissertation at New York University. 

Analysis of em^olltents in the various vocational pro-am offering 
showed that 5 pi?o^ams satisfactorily met or 'exceeded objectives set for 
1972^73^ However 3 pro-ams ^.technical, distributive, and adult - fell 
short of their objectives. Since it is these very three which should have 
the highest priority in Puerto^ Rlco^ the Council recorrmended greater fuiiding 
of these prograjris to attract students and provide hi^ quality instruction. 



RHODEISLAND 

Ttie 1973 Annual Report of the Kiode Island. State M^sory Council 
on yocatlonal Education contains an in-depth report of thp/ status of Career 
Education in the state. ^ Essentially ^ the Council found a^nuntoer of Career. 
Education projects In the schools, but no GOrrprehensive^^lan nor system 
has yet been delineated. The Council reconmended that#the State bepOTtiTBnt 
of Education establish a Division of Career and Vocational Education which 
would be responsible for all facets oF career ^ vocatfonal, and continuing 
education fihm. early childhood throu^ the adult years* 

-Much of the Council's report Is devoted to/a discussion of the flne. 
leadership provided by the fomer Division of Vocational Education in pro- 
mDting career and vocational education, and in o4^atlng nine area vocational^ 
technical /education schools, Ihls Division wa^^ abolished last year* The 
CoLmcil is "urging the Department to re-establish the Di vision* 



The Council also reconmends that the Gavemor 's State^Itoipov/er^ Planning 
Office convene all state agencies concerned i^ith manpower development and 
data processing (e*g.^ Administration^ Education^ Entployment Security 5 Labor^ 
Social and Rehabilitative Servlces^^ Economic Development ^ Cominunlty Affairs) 
Into an informtion system task force for the purpose of intepratin_g the data 
collection and dissemination activities of the concerned agencies. 

Among the major recorTTOndatlons rrmde by the Council in its 1973 
Annual Report was the desl^atlon by legislation that the State's correctional 
facilities - juvenile and adult as a school system in order to receive 
Increased state and federal educational aid^ funds and to attract attention 
to the lirportance of* education in the rehabilitation of Inmates. While the 
State Department of Education has the proposal sunder consideration ^ the State 
DepartriBnt of Corrections -has appointed a full-'bire coordinator of education 
programs* 
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Among the currcnt recorrTOndations^ contained in the 1973 Evaluation 
Report of the South Carolina Advisory Council on Vocational Technical 
Education are several which had been made in previous 'years. In addition, 
the Report contaiiied a section on the previous yeem' recommendations , 
responses by the State Board for Vocational Education and the State Board ^ 
for Technical and Conprehensive Eiucation^ and a statement by the Council as 
to its satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the responses. These two Boards 
are. separate entities and require^- separate consideration by the Coimcil in 
conducting its evaauation pro^ains and in presenting two sets of reconTTBnda- 
tlons. The Council's recormfindations to the State ^ Board for Vocational 
Education ax^e as follows i 

1. Increase the goal of 60% of all secondary students participating 
in vocational education to at least BO^* 

2. Biphasis must be placed on ^eater utilization of facilities, 

^3. Initiate a system to obtain data on the nurrtoer of students 
In each year's class v*io have conpleted a vocational pro-am. 

ij. Expansion of cooperative type vocational pro-ams. 

5. Increase enrollirents in adult vocational education*/ 

6* Participate in development of a statewide data system of 
reporting output of occupational traJnlngypTO^OTisw 

7, Provide for more minority ethnic ^oup representation In 
a*nlnistratlve positions ^ and prepm^ annual reports, 

— — - Some o f the^f iJimngs-TOrtclT^pport--these^^ 

1, Ihe state's goals reflected on3^' sll#itly the other manpower 
development pro-ams within the state which should be closely 
related to vocational education, 

2; Noticeably absent were specific provisions for returning 
veterans. / 

3. Other noticeably absent data was that pertaining to nuntoer 
and percent of students who actually conplete an occL^atlonal 
training pro^OTi before leaving school. 

li. The coordination and articulation of traihing opportunities 
. ' between vocational and technical education is still a matter 
of paramount concern* 
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* . = ' ' . ' South Carolli^a 

■ " 5. Since only a minority of secondary school students actually \ 
enter hlgier education, the public secondary schools should 
assume the Job placement responsibility for the higi school 
student caTrpletdiig or leaviiig the public school system. 

6. The use of local advisory conmlttees should be Intensified 
in rnany ijnstances. 

Recoimendatlons to the State Board for. Technical and Conprehensive 
Education are as follows- 

1. Develop written annual and long-range goals and objectives. 

2. Provide an annual written report by Center and systenv-wlde 
of the costs of the TEC pro-am in the state. 

3. Participate in developirent of a statewide data system of 
reportiiig output of occupational training pragrams. 

4. Continue eiiphasis on articulation/correlation of progr-OTB, 

5. Provide more minority ethnic p^up representation in admin- 
istrative positions ■ and prepare annual reports . 

Some of the findings supporting these reconmendations are- 

1. The major concern of the thirteen TEC centers has been training 
— -="—^f-si<l-l-led~manpower-f©r-new=and expanding- 



been notably successful in this matter. 

2. There has not been any type of planning doc-jment, througi 1973, 
comparable' to the State Plan for Vocational Education or 
comparable to the State Board of Education's "Objectives for 
South Carolina's Schools- A Five Year Plan." 

3. Individual programs at the 1EC centers have been under ti#it 
control' of the "Board, which requires careful documentation of 
the need for any new prop'am, 

k - Coordination and articulation of occupational education- programs ' 
appears to present a very conplex problem in that entering TEC 
students have \ varying levels of skills and educational back- 
grounds. However, for stuients conpleting lEC pro-ams, articu- 
lation agreements have been worked out with a number of colleges 
"md universities for providing colle^ credit for TEC courses. 
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5. Job placerrent of TEC students Is excellent* However ^ the 
niJTibers of ^aduates of irany pro^anis "Is extremely low. The 
reason for this may be that lEC students are placed on Job. 
before graduation. 

6, No data were provided to Indicate extent to which TEC centers 
..serve specific population. groups, althou#i each center offers 

remedial progranB* . __ . 

7., Little or no tota were available concerning relative expense of ^ 
pro^mB by pro-am type or by center. However ^ a sophisticated 
GorTputer-based system is now being installed which will provide 
the l<lnd of data needed to make appropriate analyses and reports. 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

/ The South Dakota Advisoiy Council on Vocational-Technical Educations 
In i^s 1973 Evaluation Reports finds Part I of the State Plan an excellent 
beginning for a procedural manual. It provides a con^endium of appllc^le 
State and = Federal law 3 legislative definitions qualifications and Job = 
descriptions of State Division persorincl^ as well as the key policies and 
procedures, of the State Division affecting the conduct and process of 
vocational education in South Dakota. 

Paj?t II of the State Plan sets forth in detail and In logical order 
the contenplated actions of the State Division with respect to vocational 
education, Hiese actions ar e ba sed o n specific ^and vaiid demogr aphic 
other' data. The questions which must be" asked of Part II are: 

1. Is the data properly gathered and are the projections valid? 

2. Based on this datag what should vocational education do? 



3. Given present or reasonably probable resources ^ what can 
vocational education do? 

Recopiizing that the data collection process leaves much to be 
desired^ the Council points out that the process Is constantly being liiproved. 

■ The Council also points out that vocational "education is the only level 
of education v/hich has evidenced any effort to Initiate and JjTplement any type of 
needs-resource planning in its mana^rent. Thus the planning process ^ as 
prlMtive and crude as it rmy be at present ^ must be seen as evolutionary. 
Eventually 5 it v/111 probably set the stage for the plcmning prpcess for^all of 
public education if praperly staffed and fiinded. 



South Dakota 

One of the most pro^esslve steps & the plaiinlrig process being 
taken by the State Division is the requirement that local education agencies 
Justify their requested budgets for reljitoursement on the basis of local 
manpower needs . . ^ ^ 

In August 19733 the Advisory Council distributed a questionnaire to 
350 vocational educators soliciting opinions as to the perfonnance of 
^aduates of South tekota-s vocational-technical schools ^ theories and 
techniques being tau^t in the vocational pro-ams of their schools j and 
the status of the machines and equipment used for training purposes,. 



TENNESSEE 

Recommendations of the 1973 Annual Evaluation Report of the Tennessee 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education advocated that: 

1. Certification, of school \0aidance personnel require courses in 
career education^ occupational ^ildance^ philosophy of vocational 
education plus work experience. 

2. The Stale Board Initiate a progcajn of cost analysis of post- 
secondary vocational education programs and continue such . 
study of secondary programs, 

3. The Division of Vocational^Technlcal Education keep the Advisory 
Council better informed on the development of the State Plan and 
involve Council merrtoers in this development. 



4, llie State Board est^llsh a new formula for the allocation and 

distribution of state arid federal funds to local school districts. 

\. ^ 

\.5. Ihe State Boar^ take the lead in encoura^jig the top leadership 
^ of. both 'general education and vocational- education to join 
together in encouraging a coirmltrent to and njiplerTBntatlon of 
the career education concept ^ at all' levels of public education. 

6. More traliiing be made available for those in unskilled and 
. semipM<llled occupations, 

7* The InforTnation .ivfenagerent System developed by the State Board 
for secondar^^ schools be expanded to Ijiclude post-secondary 
pro^ajTB of public as v/ell as proprietaiy vocational schools 
and prop^ams . ' " . 
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8. The State Board provide nrare leadership n as well as in-depth 
operational guidance to local school systems in the proper use 
/and function of local advisoi^ cormiittees^md require the use 
of such CQimilttees for all vocational pro^ajTB receivlrig 
federal and/or state funds. (The Advisory Council offered its 
assistance in jjiplementing this recorrfnendation. ) 

.9. The State Board begin efforts to bring under its supervision 

private and proprietary schools offerljig vocational^ education courses 
in the state. ; 

The Advisory Council took .the occaslori. of its Annual Report to conmend 
the State. Board and Departreht of Education -Ind the lep^slatur^ for liiportant ^■ 
progress on a number of fronts concerning vocational education^ as follows: 

1* Conpletlng pco^ajn evaluations for 1^1 local^ school system^ Includd^ng 
105 instructional prop^ains* • ^ 

2. Obtaining accreditation by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools for 19 of 27 area schools ^ with 6 wore due shortly. 

3. Rroviding one hi#i school credit fo^vocational education courses 
for an hour's classwork in the Baim way as for academic classes. 

4. Establishing policy which will enable a local' school superintendent 
to apply for a 12-month pr^op^am whereby vocational teachers nmy be 
on salary while irmklng contact with business and industi^ to 
IjTTprove his/her professional capabilities. 

5. Increase in funding of vocational education operating fimds by 
19^, and capital outlay funds by 100% by the legislature. 

6. Passage of the Comprehensive Vocatiorml Education Act by the 

~ legl BlatOTe-whieh-requires- eacfe-GQ^^^ - t Oumake^Q gat lonal 

education available to ^ all students and to provide facilities to 
accoTOdate at least 50% of all students prades g^-ia. All capital and 
operating costs are to be borne by the state. This Act also provides 
for counseling In grades 7-12 at the ratio of 1 counselor per 200 
students, 

Vftiile the passage of the -Gonprehensive Vocational Education Act my well 
correct many of the deficiencies found In the State Plan, md provide for 
Urpleirentation of Council recomrendatlons, it was nevertheless felt irrportant 
by the Council to articulate its still present concerns , Borm of which are 
summarized below: 

1. T^ie accui^acy of the data on. which the goals and priorities of " 

the State Plan are presujMbly based is hl^ly questionable. 



Tennessee 



2. Wie Adult Basic Education ^oup and unskilled occupations are 
lar^ly being overlooked as a responsibility of vocation^ 
education, 

3* Consideration of output of l^or supply ft^m other m^ower 
developnent and training programs appears to be very weak. 

There are wide, differences in projected vocational outputs 
only a year ap^^ . ... 



TEXAS 

The Texas Advisoiy Council for Technical-Vocational 3ducat ion 3 in 
its 1973 Anniml Report ^ A ^directed Education System ^ Education for Llvljig 
and Makliis a Livlns^ reviews all its previous years' reconmendatlons ^ 
actions' taken by the Texas Education Agency (and other agencies) to iJiplement 
the recommendations 5 and reaffmrB or revises the reconmendations as con- 
sidered necessary* In addition^ the recoiTinendatlons were consolidated into 
13 appropriate clusters with a topical Index, for eas? of stu^ and mialyslG. 

In Its Foreword 3 the Council pointed out that a ^eat lirtoalance 
exists between the ■educational experiences students receive and those 
needed to rnost effectively function in our present society and econon^. 'Hils 
despite the fact that citizens have been generous in their support of edu= 
cation in many respects ^ and the professional - educator has spent more tljne 
and effort In preparatidn for hls/^er Job than at any tire In our history* 

Among the several- reasons ascribed to the lack of responsiveness of 
the educational system to the needs of Individuals for occupational educa- 
tion is the "traditionalism" affecting all levels of education* The Council 
points out that since 1965 Texas has allocated $450 million for area school 
construction at secondary snd post-secondary vocational and. technical 
institutions while one state university spent the saire amount of money on 
capital iitproveTOnts in only 5 years* " . 

The Council -s current reconTOndatlons were made as "the next step" 
for action pre^^n^ously taken on Council reconinendations in the following areas 

1. c^eer education 

2 - financing 



3. ser^/lng needs of special groups 



Texas 



' i(. guidance services 

5. public awareness of the needs and resources In ■technical- 
vocational education . 

6. administration , ' 

With respect to aduinistratlve organization of the Texas Education Agency, 
the Council pointed out there has been more growth, development and changes in' 
technical-vocational education In the last 10 years than in the previous history 
of vocational education, and that a study is now. needed to detennlne^ what 
changes need to be nmde in the administrative organization of TEA to more 
effectively serve the needs of the State. 

A section of the Annual Report Is devoted to an exposition of the 
studies and other data used by the Council m support of Its conclus^ns and 
recomnendatlons. Ttiese studies were conmissloned by either or both TEA and 
the Council. Ihey were: 



1. Texas Guidance information Program 

r 

2. Occupational Education Public Infommtion Survey - 

3. Local Advisory Councll-CoiTinittee Study 

U. Ooverwr's Conference on Technlcal-Vooational Education, 1973 

5. High School Career Interest and Information Survey 

6, Texas Education Product Study 

-7^^---3ipplysBerrflnd— irvfOKnatl^ ^ 



8. Texas Industrial Start-Up TtalrmiB Program 

9. Apprenticeship Training Study 

Other studies are ourrently underway or are planned for initiation in 191^. 

The Council completed an unusual study ' which resulted In the 
compilation of research projects, pilot projects, exemplary programs and 
develbpmental activities from 1967 througi 1974. ApproxiJiately $14 mllion 
of federal statp and local monies were spent on these projects, with over. 
$13 mlllioA comlJig ft-om federal' sources . vmile positive conclusions have ■ 
not yet been di-awn, there appears to be^-substajntlal overlapping and dupli- | 
cation of activities. ■ ' ■ ■ 
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Followliig are statements taken trom the Council's report In 
response to specific evaluation flndijigs* 

1. The State's goals and priorities sre not clearly set forth 
in the State Plan. 

2. The State's goals aM priorities are valid in terms of 
student needs arid erTployment qpporturilties based upon 
present pTOjectlons,, However ^ present inf orTOLtlon ^-is 
inadeqimte for realistic plaimlng and nmnagement . 

3. It is estimated that the 900 terfchers and 30,000/ students 
involved in pro-ams for the disadvantaged still leaves 
some 70% of .the disadTOntaged who could benefit ft'om such 
prograins unserved, 

4 . ft^ivate schools have not ^nerally been accepted as a full 
partner in the total resources ^ of the corrmunity in public 
planning, 

5. Most goals set by the FY 1973 State Plm were exceeded, 
many in a substantial manner, 

6* Coordination of training oppprturiities ainong agencies 
rias '^Increased 'Substantially in the last 4 years, 

7, Several post-secondary institutions provide effective 
placement departments and advisory councils^ while others 
are\much less effective. At the secondary levels, nrast of 
these aQtivlties have been done by vocational teachers and 

" cooperative training coordinators* 

8, Even.thol#i conTnendable process has been made in the last 

five years irr^ expanding vocational educati on opport uru 

at all levels j there remain mar^ students who do not have 
access to tfiese pro-ams in Texas. It is not only avail- 
ability^ of vocational pro-ams ^ but of sufficient conpre- 
henslveness to serve the needs of the individual and. the 
comnunlty* For exanple, 701 of the vocational offering are 
in the three^ areas of auto ■mechanics, building trades Bnd 
cosmetolog/, 

♦ 

9, Substantial process has been made in the last two years at 
the state and local levels between agencies and Industry in 
providing "start-up training" and other si^port for e^^anding 
and up-grading needs of industry, ^ Funds requested for these 
special needs were not apprpprlated by the State Ijegislature 
for the blennlum 197^1^75- However, considerable support and 
visibility for the concept was developed. 
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TRUST TIRRITORL 



The 1973 tonual Evaluation Report of the Tnmt Terrltoiy of the-.. 
Pacific Islands Advisory Council on Vocational Education Is dewted to 
a description and self ^critique of the Council *s activities ^ds^a^vis 
vocational education problenB md needs of the Trust Territory. In . 
addition to its responsibilities towM^ TOcatlorml education, the 
Council is also toown as the ft^ust Territory Mmpower kdvlsoTy Council, 

The main activities of the Council were described m follows i 



4, To strengthen the vocational yteacher traln3jig prop*aiiB for 



5, To conduct a follow-up study of those trataees vAio have 

coiTpleted vocational prop^aro. ^ ^ 

The Council reported progress In each of these activities , with 
completion of the two studies scheduled for next year, ' Qpemtion of ' 
Council has been facilitated with the appotatirent of a full^ttoe adminl 
tratlve officer. 



To WBke a nmipower survey vAilch would Include a sl^lls 
inventory f*or Micronesia and m man^sis of the manpower 
requlreriBnts for the future. 




To CTphasize the development of vocational pto^mb fori 



Micronesia, 



UTAH 

Hie following rejrm^ks are excerpted ft?om the 1973 Amual Ewluation 
Report^ of the Utah State Advisory Council for Vocational and. TeGhnical 
Education, — % 

:.. ' '\ . ■ s 

SlMmRY OP EVALUATION 

# Eaj^riarked mney for vocational education propw^kln the elerentaiY and ^ 
' Becondary schools has increased st^Stantlally dur^ the ^ast four years. 

0= These earrMrked vocational funds pyramid as they are used in the school 
districts because of the "added costs^' provision iii the^fimdLng le^'iS"" 
latloni and the districts sperrilng orite and one^half to t\vL ^^;;..ar 
dollars for every one eaCTiarked dollar. | 

# The number, of Utah high school ^aduates who intend to go on to a conii^inltji ■ 
college or four-year college or university has decreased ft^m 69-^percent in 
thr spring of 1970 to 53 percent In the spring of 1973* Ihe-fi^er ^o \ 
intend to go to a vocational S(^ool or business school ^^.has reimined approx-|; 
ij^ately the same. The nuiriDer who intend to get m^jpled or are undecided \^ 
ha^^, increased substantially; and the nuinber who.-djStend to go to work has ; 
al^o J.ncr eased* ^ , i^S 

m During 1973 ^ the pool of imenployed. young people between ages 1^2^ decreased 
in size and is sll^tly smaller this year than last. This pool has been 
growing each year during the past several years ^d has finally stopped ^ at 
least for this year. - _ 

9 The number of students leaving hi^ school before they.^aduate did not ' ■ 
increase this 'year* reyerslng'the trend of the past several yiars* 

# Total post-secondary enrol3jTents are down a^ln this year (19P"1974)5 yet | 
vocational post--sacondary enrollments are up. \ 

# An analysis ^ of -the enrolljnents and the appropriations to the technical 

QOlleg^s^ as- conpared to .the J;otal post-secondary_enroltaents and . _ __ 

appropriations ^ shows that appropriations to the teahrical colleges^ - ^ 
continue to lag behind enrollronts. 

e Instructional dbllars spent for vocational education at the post-^secondary ^ 
institutions have llncreased substantially during the past two years ^ both . 
in total dollars and as a percental of total post-second^ e^enditures 

m The question, as to who really governs the two tectedcal colleges Is still- 
unresolved and there' is overlapping of responsibility between %he State 
Boar^ for Vocationaa^ Education and the Board of Regents as they relate to 
the technical colleges. ' v . 
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□ DiirLng 1973^ Utah had aii linenplojnT^nt rate of 5*5 percent ^ which was 
hipier than the natioml average of 4,5 percent, niere continues to be 
a sizeable number of skilled Job openings which cannot be fi lied because 
the unenployed people do not have the skills required by the enployers. 
These unfilled Job openings are prljna2"'ily in the vocational-technical 
area * 

© Vocational education opportunities must be made available to handicapped 
^ persons so they may prepai^e for possible errployrrent in areas where there 
ai^ jobs; with consideration^ being given to each individual capabilities 
and interests, 

I 

© The goals and objectives in the 1972--73 State Plan for Vocational Education 
are 5 in general ^ appropriate 'tod realistic, 

m Tlie goals and objectives in the 1973^74 State Plan for Vocational Education 
continue to provide realistic guidelines for vocatioml education in the 
state 3 /DU^^are fourid wanting In three specific areas t 

One 5 there is nothing in the State Plan to Inplement the "career 
choice"^ phase of the Career Education Position Paper appTOved by 
the Utah State Board of Education, 

T'vio , the State Plan does not give strong emphasis to helping higli 
school students beconB successfully placed in jobs. 

Trii^ej the objective which v/as in prior State Plans that hi^i school 
students will develop slcLlls with which they could enter the labor 
market has been. ornit ted and is evidently no lon^r an objective, 

© Plarried programs wher(3^ hi#i school students are encouraged to maice a 

tentative career' choice are being used by only one or two high schools in 
the state. 

0 b'ew higri SGhools In Utaii offer assistance to students in helping them locate 
erTployment , 

m In general 5 hi^ schools are not following-up on students individually 

to detijiTriine what happens to them after they leave' hig^i school ,4nd to offer 
assistance v/here necessary. 

m Large niintDers of disadvantaged students are not receiving the help they need 
in the vocational-technical area to help them prepare for employment, 

© During the past three years ^ the Advisor^/ Council has made 31 recormendations 
concerning vocational education in Utah, Most of these recomnendations 
have received favorable response f^om the agencies involved. 
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imCOMCNDATIONS 

^ 1. The State Board foi^ Vocatlcnal Education ^should set a specific goal 
in relation to higi school students obtaining a'marketahle skill by the time 
they leave hi^ school ^ either at pmduation or before* A reasonable measurable 
objective migit be that by- 19783 5.0 percent of those' students leaving higi = 
school ^cLll have developed an enrry-^level mrketable skill with wliich they 
could enter the labor market. \, ' 

2. A Job placerent and follow--up pro^wi should be instituted v/lthlri each 
of the '40 school districts. ^ Every hi^ school student 3 f.s he leaves, school 
upon ^aduatlon or be fore ^ . should receive assistance tow^d successful place- 
Tmnt in his next step in life^ whether he ^es to work^ goes ^ on to further 
sctooling^ or enters sorrB special category ^&uch as military service. Purther^ 
cqmrmjni cat ions charnnels with fornBr students should be mintained and assistarjce 
arid follovj--up should be given for six mohths after each student leaves school. 

, 3; Ihe State Board of Education should institute a program to j iplerent 
the '^career rholce" phase of the Career Education Position Paper which states: 
"A student should IdentiiV a tentative career ^al as a matter of record and ^ 
within his senior lilgi school experience 5 will be given an opportunity to 
devote the tinB necessary to neet his career needs in a chosen area of con- 
^ cent rat ion*" 

4. Tlie State Boai^ for Vocational Education should select and appotoit a 
comnittee to study funding of vocational education in the secondary schools to 
develop a funding formula that will assure the continued p'o\rth of vocational 
education in Utah to submit to the 1975 State Legislatui-e. 

5. The State Board of Education, which is also the Stat Board for Voca^ ^ 
tlonal Education, should ireet four tilths a year as a State &ard- f or Voca^. 
tional Education, v/here the rreetiiig is devote^ exclusively to vocational edu-^ 
cation concerns, problems and pro^'^ams. The wtate Ad^/isor^y Council should 

be Invited to ad^/ise concerning the ireeting agenda and to participate in the 
meeting. ^ \ . 

6- ^The State Board for Vocational Education, the Board of Regents^ local 
education agencies and institutions, the Legislature and the Governor's 
Office should review prior Advisory Council reconrondatlons and ^ve strong 
consideration to continuing to LTpleirent them within the school system of 
this state , 



VERMONT 

The 1973 Armual Report of the VerTrrant State Advisory Coiinnll 
for Vocatlonal-'Teciinical Education is in great part an evaluation f: 

! 1. Youth Club Or^iizations^ and 

2. Cooperative Vocation Education 

In VeiTnont. • ' 



YOUIH ORGANIZATIONS 

I^ia' Coinoil found that only 23*41 of all 11th and 12th ^ade 
students enrolled Jji vocational education pro^OTis were being served 
by the six nationally recognized youth organizations^ as' follows: 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 
' Future Basiness Leaders of America 

Future Farmers of AnBrica ■ 
Future Horemakers 5f America - 
Industrial ^Arts Clubs of America 
'^^ocatlonal Industrial Clubs of America ^ 

- -The Council concern^ then^ was focuse^ on how these youth 
organizations could ^expand their programs and membership. Following 
are several of the major reconiriendatioriB of the Council: 

' / 1. That a coordinated program of mutual benefit be developed 
between Vocational Industrial Clubs of America and the 
Industrial Arts Clubs; and that funding for an 
' industrial Arts Cliib state coordinator be provided. 

2. - That each school deslpi some^f its local Vocational 

Club^s activities to involve participation by non- 
rTBrrtoers. 

3. The tepartiTBnt of Education^ when certifying vocational 
teachers 3 require a corrpetency in organizliig and i 

/ operating Vocational Youth Clubs , 



cooperative:..,, edu cation 



Pointing out that Cooperative Education enrollnient at the 
national level has .shoim continuous growth since 1938 ^ the Council 
reported there is still considerable misunderstanding by enployars 
and the publ'^ as to the distinctions betv/een cooperative education 
and other wprK-study programs. Using the educationally accepted 
definition of cooperative education, the Council fouid 21 programs 
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iti 1973 (5 In I969) with an em-ollnKnt of 620 (93 in 1969). 

Among flndjjigs of the Council^ the following ax^e cited: 

1* Orily 2 students were working in sta.o govemment agenoies 
dcspito the f^ct that the State is the largest erploycr 
in VerTrant (with over 5^000 arTployees). 

2, TiiG mjority of cooper^atlve education experiences v/ere 
service oriented food stores ^ eating and drinking 
places, auto dealers ^ gasoline service stations ^ nodical 
cind health services. 

3. Manufact urging has a low student placerrBnt rate ' even thou^ 
it ha^3 the highest rate of eirployer pajrl:iclpation. 

Ovur of the students are placed in Industry enploying 
less thon 10 people. 

.Major recormiendat ions ^ made by the Council are: 

1. ftore studonts b-^ placed In cooperatlVG education pro^ajTis. 

/ 

2. Tlie Dei /.rtment of 'Education exert leadership and persuasion 
on all departments In State QDvemment^to provide cooperative 
education opportuiilties. / 

3. Incroanod emphasis be |:^ven to the placement of cooperative 
stuient:s In larger busiripsGes and industries. 




A nuiitoor of other recornnendations mde by the Council ^ and 
responses by the State Board of Education are contained in the Annual 
Report, Of par-'ticular interest Is the ixjcorrmendation that Job placem.ent 

tudents v/ho have participated in occupational education pro-ams 
ir. uncoui-'aged as intei^-^al paints of the prograin, l^ie State Board ^s 
response was complete agr-^eement plus plans dm^lng FY 197^ for malcing 
job placement one of the major components of carreer education* 



VIRGIN ISLAMDS 



Tlie 1Q73 Arxnual Evaluation Report of the Virgin Islands Admsory 
Council for Vocational Bnd TGchnlcal Education is its second report and was 
prsnared only six months after conpletlon of its report for 1972^ Tmrn- 
fore, the Council reaffirms all the reconiTiendatlons of its 1972 repor't 
stressing the urgency of the follov/lng: 

1. Legislation be passed by the V.I. Legislature^ fbr the 
construction of two new Occupational T^minirig Centers to 
service Dublic, prlvat and parochial students, adults, school 
drop-outs, the under^ and unenrploy^id, arid handicapped persons. 

2. A rrassive Infoimtional and public relations canpai^i to be 
conducted to stress the value, existence and necessity of 
strong occupational education pro^anB for the benefit of 
the econon^/ as well as individuals. 

3. A total manpower needs, study to be conducted , both long 
/ and shoi't^temi, to assist educational planners (among 

others) In determining needs for occupational education 
and training progi^aiTis, 

^ Counseling and ©Aidance conponent of all schools should be 
enlarged/ 

5'. A job placerrBnt office should be established In each school. 

6. A lai\ge inbrease In remedial instr-uctlon staff should be 
provided, paL^tlculai^ly in the areas of reading, v/rltln_g 
.^^*uid simple aj^ithimetlc. 

Ainong several of the special problems reported by the Council Is 
the increasing influ:c of non^cltizensj^childrgo^qulrln^ vocational educa^ 
tion. Tlielr nuimbers were g-eatly underestifeted last yeai- and so physical 
facilities tind staff for their vocational education is laclcing. Som^- 
100 students seeking vocational education had to be denied this opportunity 
dui^lng 1973- 
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The 1973 Armual Evaluation Rej-^ort of the Virginia State Advisory Couiicll 
on Vbcational Education reported, in its Evaluation Sunmary that; 

1. Tnere is a g:^mdswell of favorable attitudes developing towanls 
vocational education as indicated by business leaders , labor 
leaders, governiTKint officials, legislators, educators, the ^neral 
public arid students in: 

a. studies by the Council, 

b. public hear^lngs^ 

' c. increased enr^lln^nts at both the secondary mid post- 
secondary levels. 

2. Vocational education oppox'tunities are expanding rapidly but not 
quickly enoui^h to m&t the needs of students, employers and the 
econorny . 

3. Funds for vocational^teclinical programs are not adequate to imet the 
needs of students and employer-s. Moreover, -state funds for vocational 

- education receive an extremely low priority when corrpared to funds 
appropriated for higher education and remedial ranpower training 
pro-ams . . 

Adult enrollments In vocational education pro^wis are rather srrmll 
when compared to the need^ 

5. Articulation of vocational programs between the hl^ schools and 
coniTiLmity colleger is especially in need of njiprovement , 

6. V/hile substantial data concerning both manpower and educational 
needs Is "available, it is scattered airang vai^ious government agencies. 

7. Hiere is a definite need to improve the coordination of Institutions^ I 
vocational pro©-^ajn offerings and enployment opportimitles. 

8. vmile the corrminlty and ^l^year colleges have well^organized Job 
placement pro,pp:wis, rTOst hlgi schools have not as yet accepted as 
a major responsibility the assisting of graduates iji finding ■ 

■ employment and following up their graduates. 

9. Vocational guidance and counseling services are in serious need of 
ijnprovement in the secondary schools. 

1C3. The business^ labor ancl. industrial corrminlty ha.s far too little 
■ ■ involvement iri-advising-and ■influencing-co instruction^- 
althougii there Is a widespi^ead expressed willlnsiess to do so rrom 
that sector of the econony. 
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11. 'inere is a serious ' shortage of appropriately pr.-ivii'ed professional 
Dersotmel to staff the rapidly 'expanding progranis in vocational 
education, lliis includes vocational teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, resem-chers , vocational counselors ^d teacher educators. 

12. The 197^ State Plan soals and objectives are, in general, appropriate. 

13. Triere is a substant:ial nimber of students enrolled in vocational 
education programs in the hlgli schools who art not members of relevant 
youth orfpiilzations . , . - ■ 

lU. Proprietai'y schools, with an enrollment of over 18,000 students, are 
- malcing a substaiitial contribution to Virginia's trained manpower. 

The Council's reconTOndations were developed around the above findings as 
suppor-ted by appropriate statistical dSLta in the text. However, several 
additional reconmsndat ions .were mde as follows.- 

1. , Tlie State Board of Education should establish organi:::ational patterns 

which will permit those spealclng for vocational 'education to articu- 
late effectively and forcefully the needs, misslcn and priority of 
vocational education at the hlgiest levels of declslon-niaklng. 

2. The State Board of Education should continue to enphaslze the neces- 
sity for and the advantages of local advisory corrmlttees , and 
establish as. a major goal the appointment of a general advisory 
comnittee for vocational education in the local school system. 

3. liie State Plan objective which states that "By June, 1976, at least 
90% of hlgl: chool graduates not cor.tiniriiiL; formal education have a 
Job enti-y sl<lll" mai<es it highly important that research be conducted 
to determine job entry level "skills for the var-'ious occupations in 
v/hich instruction Is offered. 

i(. The hi^i schools in the state need to increase their e'nrolljrents in 
maitetable skill prog-aiTis Trom approximately 301 of the student 
population to approximately 60%. 

Tl'ip- Council's report also contained a resolution it ■ adopted on April ^, 
1973 addressed to the State Boart of Community Colleges requesting additional 
state finaicial, budget tod administrative support for post-secondaiT and 
technical education programs . 

Of Interest is the following statistical .information' on Virginia's public 
schools: , ' , 

In- 1972, 812 of the students who entered first pmde twelve yeaxs 
earlier" graduates from hltfi school, and i| 71' went- on to college. 
Seven perr-ent continued their education in a fonrml setting other^ 
thsn GollPFe. Forty percent of the students who entered, the first _ ^ 
Erade'twelve years earlier did not contijiue foiTMl education beyond 
higli .school. (Ed. note: Apparently the drop-out rate is. 19f^ prior 
to ^aduating from higli scnool . ) \ . ' . 
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Ihe 1973 Aiinual Heport of the WashliiH;[ ^irAdvisoi^y Council fln Voca- 
tional Education included aii in-depth study ol' the state administrative 
organisation for vocational education* Soitb of the major conGluaions of 
the study are: 

1. Under the organizational stmctui-^e created by the Comnunity 
College Act of 1967s there has been unrest, dlvlsiveness aiid 
lack of luiified direction iii vocational education at the State 
level. 

2- Key problems resultliig Vrom this structure are: 

a. conflict between the 2 major agencies responsible 
for the delivery of vocational education 

b. lack of conpr^ehensive state plan for vocational 
education / 

c. lack of relevant statewide vocational data and a 
system for managing such iLnforTimtion 

d. confusion re^rding the roles of the Coordinating 
Couiicil for Occupational Education^ tlie Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the ODnrnurdty 
College Board 

The Council's study resulted in a reconmended organisational model 
v/hlch, v/hile it is concerned v/ith only one facet of the needed organization 
of the entire educational enterprise of the state, is seen as coTTpatible 
with futm'e^^i^ii national structure plans. Of the 7 recorTinendations made 
by the Council in its .Armual Report, three are coricemed with Irrplementing 
the Advisc^ry Council ^s suggested organisational model. 

Otrier reconiiiendatlons wer*e Goric^:^rned with the Coordinating Council 
Vor Occupational Education. 

1. D:vvelopinr of a student ibllow-up systenu 

2. Fur^ther refining' its model for forecasting statewide . 
vocntional progr^am ^nrolMents in selected occupations 

■ ' b>h4:ed upon projections of the workforce composition. 

3. Drpr^oving career couj'iseling and guidance in the hi^i . 
^7cnool!^ . 

'i . Gxn^^'ding career education. 

. ^ri aiialy7:in. : the 1973 State ^Plaji^ the Council reported: ■ 

1. . The goals ere ..stated too broadly and priorities are 
unclear. " . ' .. 
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2. Ill teiTOi of employment opportunities, Itisuf ficlent fore^ 
casting was done to develop a conpletely realistic plaiu 
Ftov/evers pro,^''ess is bemg inade by the Coordinating 
Coimcil ill doing a much better Job of forecaBting and ' 
planning* 

3, Most of the measurable objectives set forth in the State 
Plan were niet or exceeded, thougi In some cases data was 
not available, 

4, Tne State Itopower Plan should be included Ixi the State 
Plan for Vocational Fducation. 

5. Little foxTiml and planned placement activity talces place 
in hi^i schools. The Coimcil considers tMs to be an 
imsat is factory condition and anxiously awaits the results 
of the National Advisory Council's report on its School- 
to--Work project. The Staters 5 vocational'- technical 
iristitutes do an excellent Job of placeTOnt. Hieir 
activities seem to be a coordinated effort of counselors^ ^ 
teachers 5 aixi advisoi^ comnittees with a coiTtoination oS 
forTnal and informal errployer contact. All but 2 of thp 
staters 27 conmunlty colleges offer some placement services. 
El#it have full-time placement offiGers| Ten cormiumity 
colleges are tied to the tepar-tirent of Brployment Secuirity's 
Job Bank System. ^ 

6. A total of 1^5% of the staters corrinunity. college enrollinent 
is now in vocational .pro^wis as compai^ed to 121 nine 
yeai-^s ago. " / 

7, Tf-ie Council is satisfied that good progress is being imde 
in Ijnplementing career a^/arenesn pro-ams in the elementary 
grades statewide. Greater errphasis^ hov/ever^ is needed a4 
the Secondary and adult levels. 
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Trie VJest Virginia Advisory Council on Vocational Education^ in its 
1973 /umual Evaluation Report ^ briefly siirrniarised the content of a report 
developed ^in a study of vocatiorml facilities and progE^ajiis in Vtest Vir^ginia. 
Ttie study was furided with a $35,000 gr-^ant to the Council rrom the Economic 
....Deyelopr^rit._Adiriln^^ coniTiissioned by the Council 

was concerned v;ith developing alternative futui-^es for vocational" education 
in Vfest Vir^iia- The Council has also expanded the scope, of Its advisory 
and consultative services to include the eleven Regional PlaniilJig aiid^ 
Development Councils of the State* 

Special note v/as made of the National Advisory CQVincil on Vocational 
Education's School-'to-V/ork project. Ihe West Virginia/Council is planning 
to irrplc.-ient the findings and . reconiTiendat ions of this |Droject as soon as 
the report becomes available. 

While the Council ^s report contains considerable statistics provided 
by the State Division of Vocational Educu^lon no atterr^^t was made to 
analyze the statistics in depth. In its 1972 Annual Report the Council = 
noted 3 ■ ■ . 

"\..the dlsci-^epancies between State Plan budgetaiy enrolliTient 
% and corrpletion objectives for 1972 and the actual figures 
precluded any meaningful ajialysls of pro^^ess towai^d meeting 
those objectives/' 

Trie aiialy:ils that was made of the 1973 State Plan did indicate; however 
that sigiificant strides had been made in developnjig a State Plan that 
parallels the progr\3m erLrollments with program objectives , ^ 

In i^evlewlng the status of its reconmendations made in 1971 nnd 
19725 the Council reeitphasised the need for continumg effort by the 
BLJi^'eau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education in several areas ^ 
including: 

^ 1. Insurx? that local school systems adequately prepare students 
for Job oppDrtunities in their regional geographic areas 

2* continue regional guidance wo.r^kshoi and other activities 
v/hioti v/ll] help develop hi^ly conpetent vocational 
coiinselors , - ■ 



Tlie Coiiiicil's 1973 recormiendations covered a wide range as Indicated 



below: 



^ 1, All local school systfms be provided State Office assistajice 

in desi|9iing new, expanding or discontinuing present 
vocational proErajT^ based area^wide present or projected 
Job needs. 
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2. All ?tate --^ncie:' "uivolved Ir; rrm^mer and ^^conomic develop- 
irient coordlii-^Lte ttelr resoLLi^cey and cooperate in eriiancing 
the qu^lty of life of West ^/itmnia-s cltisens. Leadership 
in thia ^ffcri: tcD be pnDmded hv the Governor Offi-ce of 
Federal State relations, 

3. ChMPS be ^ven "he authoiuty to corrpel coordination v/ith 
the collection nv^npower training: da^a. 

4. Greater utilization of local aiid regional InduBtiT-^-ducation 
advisory conndttees. 

J. Private schools in West Vir^nla, wi^h nearly 1/3 of the 

Staters total post--secondajy vocational enrollnBntS| receive 
consideration m a partner in neeting the Staters needs for 
vocational education. 

6. ilie recent passafn? of a $200 million vocational school con- 
;^truGtion Im by West Virginia means that by 1977 the State 
v:lll be able to enroll ^S^OOO secondary students in voca- 
tional progiwB. Bie State Etepartment of Education should 
use the next thnee yeai-^ to develop a conprehensive caIT^er 
education progiTiin to taice advanta^ of the new vocational 
facilities which will becom available, 

7. ih f^ssional developrrEnt in--servlce training courses be 

^ developed for schooi adrainistrators 3 counselore and teacliera, 

8. Job placGimnt assistance for praduates and school leavers 
bo accepted as a responsibility of the schools^ and that 
special staffs additimal if necessary ^ be aasi^ied to 
this function. 

9. State Board of Education cornnission a review of the present 
funding edlocatl on formula to determne whether a new 
formila more reM^onslve to the needs of local school systems 
cnn de%'eioned, 

10, 'nw Office of New Industry Training in the Bimeau of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education be assigied the responsi-- 
^ bility for the operation of the Ai^ea Vocational Pro-am, 
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The 1973 /iiinual Report of the Wisconsin Advisory Council on Vocatiohal 
Education I3 'inusual In ^^v^^veml v/nys. Tn the fir^^t place ^ its evaluative 
function Is concerned prirrBrily with trie extent to v/hich the State Plants 
specifically stated and quantified objectives have been met. Ihis pax^t of 
the report is liandled in a siirple and easily uriderstood manner. It should 
be noted that imst of the goals were not only mt^ but actually sujrpassed. 

The second unusual aspect of the Report is the number of^ recommendations 
dealing v/ith reorgajiir^ation of che U.S. Office of Education^ and callliig for 
the establishment of a separate Federal Department for Education and rtoipower 
Development. ■ ■ . ' 

The third dlstinltashing^ element-is -its special 
study Gor^^Ping the responses of Council n\:?irtoers with other se^nents of the 
population in Wisconsin as to their views on priorities for vocational 5 
tecrrilcal and adult education. In this "people spealc" report^ there was 
unanimDUS agt'^eement that the ^''eatest priorities were concerned with pro-- 
viding vocational" technical education for Initial Job entry for hi^i school 
^aduates, drop-^outs, and apprentices, l^ie second major priority dealt 
with retraining and Job adv^cement for the unenployed and the veterans. 

The Advisory Coimcil also^ e:<pressed strong support that the present 
delivery system for post-secondary vocational ^ technical and adult education 
in Wisconsin remain under the control of the State Board and local boards 
of vocational education. , 

Om of the major at^eaB of difference between the Advisory Council aiid 
the State Board is the Couiicil*s advocacy that specific state funds be 
appropriated to support vocational education pro^^ams at the secondary level. 
'^No state dollars have been earTmrked for voe'j.tional education in Wisconsin's 
high schools." This situation is expected to chan^ soon as a result of the 
Council's efforts*. 
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Recon^rBndat lon5 of the V/yoming Advisory Couiicll for Occupational Ecluca- 
in its 1973 repovz, Ortcupat tonal Eduaation In I'/yorriLng^ were that the: 

1. Stat:e De|.)ari:r:>:ait of Education and Office of Oceupational Education: 

a. Continue to fiathor develop ^ inplernent aiid evaluate career 
education at all grade levels (K-^l4) m well as the adult 
con^-lnuiiig education level. 

b. Cont.Lnue efforts to oi'ient teachers to effectively work with 
handicapped and disadvantaged students, 

c. Continue to coonerate v/ith the Advisory Council in sponsoring 
, public InfoiTnation pixigr-'ains desired to broaden occupational. 

education prograiTB and ^irployrrent opportunities for Wyoimjig 
students and adults. 

2. State Department of Education and Consultaiit for Occupa^aonal Guidance 
develop and irfplernent in-service preparation of counselors to iriprove 
occupational guidarice services* 

3. State tepai^^tment 'of Education \^and Cooidinator of Occupational Educa-- 
tion continue providing leadership to local educational agencies 
and bormiunlty colleges in the development of coirprehensive shoi^t and 
long-range planning systenB for occupational education. 

^1. State Department of Education ^id University of Wyoming continue to 

provide occupational education ^n-service workshops for admijiistrators^ 
teachers and guidance counselors. 



State Ctepartrent of Education encouragp public schools and corrniuiiity 
colleges to accept reaponsibility in Job placement arid continuing 
education of students* \ . ^ 
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